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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Swepisu Stock ExcHaNnGe VALvVES 
Suow INCREASE 


An encouraging feature of the financial and in- 
dustrial situation in Sweden is the notable increase 
in the value of securities on the Stockholm Ex- 
change. The engineering industries held the lead 
with a total rise of 43,000,000 kronor, and among 
the individual increases the S.K.F. Ball Bearing 
Company added 16,000,000 kronor to the value of 
its securities; the Swedish Match Company, 
13,000,000 kronor; and the Separator Company, 
10,000,000 kronor. Bank stocks showed an increase 
of 21,000,000 kronor. The Swedish Riksbank shows 
a reduction in note circulation of 1,500,000 kronor, 
while the foreign currency reserve increased 
3,030,000 kronor, making this reserve stand at 
171,300,000 kronor. 


CHANGES MADE IN THE 
NorweGian Trust LAw 


With the new Norwegian trust law in effect, the 
changes give the trust control board authority to 
demand an increase or decrease in prices fixed by 
cartels, or individual companies, if the board is of 
the opinion that the prices are excessively high or 
low, or the profit too high or too small. This change 
in price and trade practices can be made applica- 
ble to all firms in a certain line of business if the 
board is convinced that competition alone is not 
sufficient to eliminate irregular practices. 


DantsH Import Restrictions Opposep 
BY WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION 


The new Danish foreign exchange regulations, 
which reduce importation on many articles to from 
3 to 5 per cent of the quantities formerly consid- 
ered necessary for normal business, has aroused 
considerable opposition among the members of the 
Wholesalers’ Association, who declare that it 
amounts to nothing less than a stoppage of trade. 
Protests against the enforcement of the new regu- 
lations have been entered with the Government and 
every effort is being made to increase the per- 
centage of importation allowed, as otherwise it is 
believed the ruling will react unfavorably on the 
Danish export business. 


Norwecian Foreign ExcuHance CoMMITTEE 
Renpers Its Report 


The Foreign Exchange Committee of the Nor- 
wegian banks, of which Mr. H. Koefoed is the sec- 
retary, rendered its report at the annual meeting 
of the Norwegian Bankers’ Association. The out- 
standing facts presented were that Norwegian 
financial interests had labored to avoid State inter- 
ference, and that for this reason the banks had 
pointed out to their customers the necessity for 
economizing in the use of foreign exchange, as far 
as this could be done on a voluntary basis. The 
stringent restrictions which certain foreign coun- 
tries had placed on imports from Norway, accord- 
ing to Mr. Koefoed, particularly in countries where 
foreign exchange dealings are centralized, have had 
the result that Norway, in self-defense, had been 
compelled to meet the exclusion of goods by these 
other countries. 


Reconstruction Pitan OvutTiLinep 
FoR SwepisH Marcu Company 

The international reconstruction committee of 
the Swedish Match Company, including represen. 
tatives of five different countries, has issued q 
statement that gives hope for the continued actiy. 
ity of the company, writes the Swedish-A merican 
Trade Journal in its October number. “The recop- 
struction plan,” it says, “is based on the fact that 
the liabilities of the company are practically coy. 
ered by the real assets of the company, according 
to a very conservative estimate in which the bond 
holdings are taken up at the quotations of the day, 
while the value of the match monopolies are not 
counted. It is, therefore, proposed in the interests 
of the shareholders that the company should con- 
tinue its activity and that the creditors grant the 
necessary respite during which amortizations and 
interest on the company’s debts are to be paid in 
a measure corresponding to the income. . . . The 
reconstruction program provides for further ration- 
alization and the strict economy program for the 
continued activity of the company.” 


East Asratic Company or CopENHAGEN 
Issurs ANNUAL Report 

The ramifications of the East Asiatic Company 
of Copenhagen are dealt with exhaustively in the 
1931 report which shows a slight improvement over 
conditions that obtained the previous year. In the 
department of trade, for instance, there was in- 
crease in tonnage from 960,000 tons in 1930 to 
1,030,000 tons last year. There was a satisfactory 
improvement in the company’s passenger businesss 
in the Siam and Pacific coast routes. The Danish 
Soja Bean Company worked up 164,000 tons of 
raw material at a sale price of 44,500,000 kroner. 
But the rubber situation was affected through a 
decline in prices and made the production of plan- 
tation rubber a losing business. The Mount Austin 
Rubber Estates showed a deficit of £14,627 for the 
past year. 


SwepisuH Sure EarNINGS FoR YEAR 
Deciine SLIGHTLY 


The gross earnings of the Swedish merchant fleet 
from freight and passenger traffic in 1931 was 
250,500,000 kronor, as against 296,200,000 kronor 
for the previous year. This reduction of 12 per cent 
is announced by the Swedish Board of Trade, which 
says that the freight revenue sank by about 
30,000,000 kroner, or 11 per cent. The income from 
time chartering fell about 5 per cent from 17,300,000 
kronor to 16,500,000 kronor. 


NorweGIaAN-AMERICAN TRADE TREATY RATIFIED 
The commercial and maritime treaty of June §, 
1928, became operative from September 13, 1932, 
after receiving the signatures of ratification by 
United States Secretary of State Stimson and Nor- 
wegian Chargé d’Affaires Offerdahl. The new 
treaty, which displaces the treaty of July 4, 1827, is 
based on the most-favored-nation principle. Th 
exchange of documents took place at Washingtot, 
and the new treaty is looked upon as increasing the 
opportunities for American-Norwegian trade. 


Juiius Moritzey. 
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Afterward 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


Stumbling with them 
Down the crooked hill-ways 
T'o Bethlehem... . 


i WALKED with the shepherds, 


I followed the Magi 

From old lands and far... 
And witnessed the splendor 
Of astrange star.... 


I came to the inn-yard: 
Humbly I was one 

With earth and sky kneeling 
To Mary's Son.... 


The song of an angel 
Hallowed that place... 

But, oh, the light—the beauty 
On a Child’s face! 


Once there were she pherds— 
And a star—and kings— 
And the proud, white music 
That an angel sings. 
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These will be forgotten— 
Long and long ago.... 

I shall hear only 

The dark winds blow. 


I shall find only 
Wistful stars and small; 
And I shall remember 
Never at all 


The she pherds—the Magi 
And the gifts they brought: 
These will be forgotten— 
These will be naught. 


I shall dream only 

Of the two who lay— 

A Child and His Mother— 
In the sweet hay. 


I shall see only 

The frail-starred shies 
And the holy marvel 
Of aChild’s eyes! 


I shall remember 

That poor, rude place— 
And the love—the glory 
On a Child’s face! 
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Gustavus II Apnotpnus, Kine or SwepeNn 
Engraved from a Painting by Mierevelt 


Gustavus Adolphus 


A Tercentenary 
By Lyv1a WAHTSTROM 


HE NAME of Gustavus Adolphus belongs to world history 
and cannot be overlooked in any study of the period in which he 
lived. It is significant that, in the history of England used for 
the so-called London Matriculation, the section devoted to Charles I 
mentions only three contemporary sovereigns: Louis XIII and 
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Louis XIV of France, and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. The men- 
tion of the Swedish King is all the more noteworthy because England, at 
that time embroiled in civil strife, could not exert any influence on the 
affairs of the Continent during the latter part of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and therefore had no direct relation with him. Nevertheless his 
figure looms so large that English school children have to learn about 
him. And in the present year, when Swedes and Germans are celebrat- 
ing the three-hundredth anniversary of his heroic death at Liitzen, by 
which the salvation of Protestantism was sealed, his name is sure to be 
echoed in many quarters where Scandinavian history does not ordi- 
narily receive much attention. 

Gustavus Adolphus was born in Stockholm Castle on December 9, 
1594, as the son of Charles, Duke of Sodermanland, later King 
Charles LX. The Duke acted as regent of Sweden during the absence 
of his nephew King Sigismund in his other kingdom, Poland. The 
situation was difficult, and must be understood in order to gain some 


conception of the factors that determined the career of the young 
prince. 






































Protestant and Catholic 


The Counter-Reformation had sunk its claws into Europe and was 
threatening to destroy such spiritual freedom as the Reformation had 
created. Philip II, the Jesuit-ridden, cruel King of Spain, married to 
England’s Bloody Mary whose policy he absolutely dictated, had, on 
several battlefields—in Holland, in France, on the British seas—tried 
to annul the gains of Protestantism. The echo of the horrors of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve had resounded throughout the whole of Europe, and 
still after twenty years had not died down: it remained a living proof 
of what might be expected were Catholicism to obtain the power 
it sought to root out its heretical opponents. Under capable Popes of an 
entirely different stamp from the worldly and pleasure-loving pontiffs 
against whom the Reformation had had to fight, people had regained 
something of that respect for the Church which had been lost in the 
preceding period. 

It might be thought that this altered state of affairs would affect 
chiefly western and southern Europe. What possible difference could 
it make in such a remote corner of the earth as the Scandinavian 
North? Above all, how could it concern isolated Sweden, a country 
which was for the most part a vast wilderness with only a scant million 
inhabitants, chiefly scattered around the great lakes in the south and 
consisting mainly of poor and ignorant peasants, so poor that even 
sixty years later an English ambassador, Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
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ON THE SITE OF THE Present Rovat Patace, Was Burnep Down 1n 1697 


was amazed at their poverty. True, and yet it was from this barren 
land that the salvation of European Protestantism was to proceed. 
Linked up with this is the entry of the Swedes into a new era with 


the appearance of Gustaf Vasa in the sixteenth century—an era 
characterized by a triple emancipation: from the union with Denmark, 
from the hegemony of the Catholic Church, and from the division of 
the country into separate provinces which had hindered the rise of 
a national unity. Such a renaissance might conceivably under different 
conditions have led to national isolation. Since, however, practically 
all Sweden’s windows, then as in the Viking age, opened on the East, 
the Swedish people were brought, by circumstances at the close of the 
sixteenth century, into much closer contact with their eastern neigh- 
bors, Russia, and especially Poland. It was their relations with the 
ultra-Catholic Poland which gradually drove the Swedes into a conflict 
resembling the struggle with the Turks in which the Austrian imperial 
power had been engaged since the close of the Middle Ages. The “Holy 
Roman Empire of Teutonic Nations,” as it was called of old, stood as 
the bulwark of European civilization and the Christian religion against 
the onslaught of the Mohammedans, but on the other hand the Roman 
religion and despotic constitution of this Empire were shattered by the 
Protestantism and constitutional monarchy which Sweden represented. 

From the first Sweden was called to this task; she did not voluntarily 
throw herself into it. When the Teutonic Order which ruled the Baltic 
provinces fell to pieces in the 1560’s, the Esthonian and Protestant 
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town of Reval, fearful of falling into the hands of Catholic Poland, 
voluntarily became Swedish. Later Gustaf Vasa’s son, John ITI, 
through his marriage with a Polish princess, managed to secure the 
throne of Poland for his son Sigismund in 1586. Because of this rather 
ill-assorted personal union with a Slavic and Roman Catholic kingdom 
superior in wealth and in aristocratic culture, Sweden was in imminent 
danger of being vanquished completely by the Counter-Reformation. 
This danger was averted, however, by the youngest and strongest of 
Gustaf Vasa’s sons, Duke Charles of Sédermanland. 

At Sigismund’s coronation in 1594, Duke Charles, at the head of 
the Swedish Estates, nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants, succeeded 
in extorting from Sigismund a guarantee to maintain the Protestant 
religion inviolate. The Swedish people have always kept fresh in their 
memories the vivid tradition of how this guarantee was obtained. The 
young Catholic King was secretly ruled by the papal legate, Mala- 
spina, who accompanied him to Sweden, but was refused permission 
to attend the coronation in the cathedral. Malaspina, whom Gustavus 
Adolphus, making a pun on his name, called “the evil thorn that 
pricked the King sorely in the foot and made him limp from his prom- 
ise,’ had prevailed upon the King to try to free himself from the bind- 
ing power of his oath by a trick. When Sigismund, in the choir of the 
cathedral, before the whole Swedish Riksdag, was to confirm religious 
freedom by oath with uplifted hand, he lowered two fingers. At once 
his uncle, Duke Charles, stepped forward and transfixed him with 
an annihilating glance which frightened him into raising them again. 
There was nothing left for the poor Catholic to do but take refuge in 
the so-called mental reservation, which the Jesuits of that day used 
to teach their pupils and which made it possible to swear a false oath 
without incurring any guilt thereby. It was simply a matter of think- 
ing, while taking the oath, something quite different from what it 
actually meant. The declaration “before God, the angels, and our most 
Holy Father, the Pope,” which Sigismund signed the same day that 
he took the oath, was carefully hidden and was not published before 
the year 1900. 

“ He kept his oath no longer than from Stockholm to Uppsala,” says 
his cousin Gustavus Adolphus sarcastically. The King appointed a 
Catholic Lord-Lieutenant in the capital and permitted Roman Cath- 
olic services even outside his own Court Chapel. When he left Sweden, 
it was discovered that he had also done his best to upset the govern- 
ment by Duke Charles and the Council—which he himself had 
prescribed—by appointing in certain districts Lords-Lieutenants re- 
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sponsible only to the King in Poland. But, as Gustavus Adolphus also 
remarked, according to Swedish custom the King was not the sole 
ruler, but ““King and Estates, the higher as well as the lower, together 
constitute under God the supreme sovereign majesty,” that is, the 
majesty of the State, of the Fatherland. And certain it is that Duke 
Charles did not hesitate to try, with the help of the Estates, to hold the 
King to the law he had sworn to, until at length it became clear to both 
parties that the matter could only be decided by open war. Sigismund’s 
Polish army was defeated at the battle of Stangebro near Linkoping, 
in 1598, and it was agreed that his son should succeed to the Swedish 
throne provided he appeared in the country to be educated in the evan- 
gelical tenets—an agreement which naturally did not lead to any 
practical results. 

If we infer from all this that Sigismund, the Catholic scion of the 
Vasas, was a weakling, we shall have reached a false conclusion. In his 
earlier dealings with Sweden he was, of course, too young, and was 
having too many difficulties with the far from docile Poles to be able 
to show his true nature, but it came out all the more clearly after he 
was left entirely to his Catholic domain. When Philip ITI died, in 1598, 
it was in reality Sigismund who succeeded him as standard bearer of 
the Counter-Reformation, and thus the conflict between Catholicism 
and Protestantism was henceforward transferred to eastern Europe. 
Stubborn and persevering, Sigismund refused ever to give the 
Swedish royal title either to Duke Charles, who now became King 
Charles LX, or to his son Gustavus Adolphus, who succeeded him in 
1611. In this very refusal lay a threat that some day or other the Swedes 
would be forced into a war with Poland, and that was the conviction 
which for the next thirty years dominated the policy of Charles and 
later of his son. While Sigismund continued to strengthen his rela- 
tions with the absolutist and Catholic Hapsburgs in Austria, 
Charles IX was already directing his thoughts towards a counter- 
alliance with the French King, Henry IV. 

We must, then, visualize the history of Gustavus Adolphus against 
the background of the double struggle of the political and religious 
reaction against Germanic freedom of the people and Protestant free- 
dom of belief. With regard to Germanic freedom of the people, as early 
as in Ansgarii vita, the famous biography in which the first apostle to 
the North is portrayed by his successor, Rimbert, at the close of the 
ninth century, a few words occur which show how deeply rooted the idea 
of popular freedom was in Sweden. In mentioning the fact that Ansgar 
was referred to the Thing by the “Svea King,” when he was seeking 

permission to preach, the book states here in explanation: “For such 
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is the custom among the Swedes, that in matters affecting the public 
weal the people have more to say than the King.” These words still 
hold good in Sweden today, and they have been true, with minor excep- 
tions, for the whole period of existence of the Swedish State. Sweden 
and England are the only European States which present a fairly 
uninterrupted development of a limited monarchy conjointly with an 
equally limited power of the people: yet with this difference, that in 
England the “popular power” has in reality been aristocratic or pluto- 
cratic in kind, whereas in Sweden it has also meant representation for 
the peasant proprietors. The aforementioned Whitelocke, who during 
his embassy in Sweden happened to be present at Queen Christina’s 
abdication, expresses his astonishment at the frankness with which the 
spokesman for the Peasants’ Estate, or as he calls him “the Marshal of 
the Boors, a plain country fellow, in his clouted shoon” approached 
the Queen. 

It was, as a matter of fact, this social strength of Sweden, as well as 
the political liberty, that Gustavus Adolphus had to thank for the ease 
with which, although ruler over a small and poor country, he neverthe- 
less managed to surmount greater obstacles than most men. And he 
himself was quite clear as to the relation between Germanic freedom 
of the people and Protestant freedom of belief. In a letter to his Chan- 
cellor, Axel Oxenstierna, in 1629, he speaks of “the majesty of 
Sweden and the Church of God, which reposes therein.” This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the salvation of Protestantism depended upon the 
free Constitution of Sweden, upon the common responsibility which 
King and Estates alike felt that they owed to the religious and politi- 
cal well-being. 
















































































The Youth of Gustavus Adolphus 


This, then, is the background of the life of Gustavus Adolphus. His 
father, Duke Charles, was the only strong personality among the sons 
of Gustaf Vasa. He was a hard man, but also an exceptionally gifted 
one. The Queen was her husband’s match in administrative ability and 
political astuteness. Tradition shows us Christina of Holstein as a prin- 
cess who measured out thread by the ell to her ladies in waiting, and 
who set her unalterable refusal against her son’s youthful passion for 
one of her ladies in waiting, Ebba Brahe. The Queen lived until 1625, 
surviving her husband fifteen years, and Gustavus Adolphus always 
entertained the greatest respect for her, as is clearly manifest in the 
very humble letters which he always wrote to her in German. He grew 
up with his two sisters and one brother. The eldest, his half-sister 
Catherine, who later married a petty German prince, Count Palatine 
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John Casimir of Zweibriicken, and became the mother of the great 
soldier-king, Charles X Gustaf, was his nearest companion. 

Gustavus Adolphus, like his father and uncle, received a singularly 
careful education suitable for the true Renaissance prince. He had the 
best tutors, foremost among them a manoriginally of the plebeian class 
who ended by becoming a baron and a member of the Council, namely 
Johan Schroderus, raised to the peerage as Skytte. Skytte had, by his 
studies at German universities, extensive travels, and important 
missions to foreign powers, fitted himself well for this task. Other note- 
worthy tutors of the Prince were Johannes Bureus, Sweden’s most 
distinguished antiquarian, who instructed him in Latin, history and 
archaeology, and a Pomeranian nobleman, Morner, who was his 
steward. German he read with his mother. His opinions were, of course, 
early determined in the Protestant direction and the fact that he read 
Thomas a Kempis in Latin for himself while he was still a child does 
not conflict with this. He was also early initiated into the new science 
of international law, to which he was introduced through Hugo 
Grotius’ celebrated work De jure belli et pacis which used to lie, to- 
gether with the Bible, on his table during his campaigns. And finally 
he made great progress in the study of languages. According to Axel 
Oxenstjerna the young King spoke Latin, German, French, Dutch, 
and Italian and later even gained a slight knowledge of Spanish, Rus- 
sian, and Polish. He had excellent opportunities of practising foreign 
languages with the host of condottieri who, especially after the truce of 
1609 between Spain and the Netherlands, sojourned at the Swedish 
Court and there served as instructors in the arts of war and politics. 
From his tenth year the Prince was allowed to attend the sessions of the 
Council, and when but fourteen he addressed the Estates on behalf of 
his father at the Grebro Diet in 1610. 

At a very tender age, too. he gained experience of war. He says 
himself that he was brought up to the rumble of drums and the clang 
of arms, and as a matter of fact he went with his father on a campaign 
in Livonia at the age of six and accompanied him several times after- 
wards on journeys into Finland. He seems not to have been lacking 
in traits of recklessness and boyish love of action any more than he was 
in a certain precocious inclination to flirt. His youthful passion for 
the young maid of honor, Ebba Brahe, the beautiful daughter of Chan- 
cellor Magnus Brahe, and also related to the King, is famous. No 
fewer than nine letters from Gustavus Adolphus to her have been pre- 
served, and recently one from her to him has been discovered. Their 
love story lasted from 1618 to 1615 and it grew up between fear and 
hope, for it was opposed to the austere Queen-Mother’s political plans. 
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In spite of the elaborate and ceremonious style of the age, it is not 
difficult to feel the genuine tenderness behind each letter. As an ex- 


ample I shall quote here one in which the perfectly natural poetic feel- 
ing shines out clearly: 








“Honorable Lady, my heart’s dearest kinswoman. I had hoped 
that upon your summons I should be able, as indeed I have the great- 
est desire to do, to speak with you, my dearest, and bid you good-night; 
but since fortune has not favored me, out of the great affection and 
good will for you with which my heart, most wretched, is completely 
filled, I have made so bold as to bedaub this coarse and ugly paper with 
my abominable handwriting. . . . Because I long for you and yet 
must be parted from you in the flesh, my heart and my thoughts shall 
ever be with you; and since I fear that I must be deprived of seeing 
you and enjoying your society for some time, I have desired to send 
you this flower which the Germans call Vergisst mein nicht, praying 
that you may not utterly despise it for its extreme slighiness, but will 
accept it in the same spirit in which it has assuredly been sent you from 
him who wishes you many times one hundred thousand good-nights, 
and who will remain till his death 

“Your faithful and obedient kinsman, 
“G.A.” (interwoven into a mono- 
gram with E.B.) 

Faith, however, did not endure so long as passionate love had 
wished; when the case began to seem hopeless and the separation be- 
came too long drawn out, the bond between the two lovers slackened. 
The last letter from the young girl, which has been preserved, is from 
October 19, 1614, and intimates that they have both placed their hopes 
in the mediation of the Princess Catherine. Ebba prays God daily to 
grant her good aid, but she knows very well that “I, poor maiden, am 
indeed unworthy to aspire to Your Majesty’s royal person.” and she 
“suffers daily terrors and afflictions from the many questions,” by 
which she obviously means the inconsiderate questions to which she is 
exposed from those round about her. She assures him, however, that 
she has “Y.M. constantly in my mind and recommend Y.M. now 
from a faithful heart and soul, with many times a thousand loving 
remembrances, to God’s protection always.” She signs herself: 

“Y.M.’s, my Most Gracious Sovereign’s and Master’s, 
faithful and humble servant as long as [I live, 
“Ebba Brahe, Count’s daughter.” 

As late as May 1615, we find the King commissioning his postillon 
d'amour, Lars Sparre, to order from a goldsmith in Stockholm a dia- 
mond brooch of the value of three hundred guldens to be delivered to 
“Jungfru Ebba Magnedotter.” Perhaps this gift purported a sort of 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


prayer for forgiveness 
because he had found 
that he could not go 
through with it after all. 
For it was about this 
time that the twenty- 
one year old King fell 
victim to the snares 
which had probably 
been purposely set in 
his path in order to divert 
his attention in another 
direction. 
It happened during 
his campaign in Russia 
at the siege of Pskoff, 
and the affair was with 
the young wife of a 
Dutch officer, Margaret 
Slots, who in May 1616 
became the mother of : =—"* 
Gustavus Adolphus’ is Mac incines wane ear Fu ECAR 
son, Gustav Gustavs- 7 —— 
son. This son and his Marte Eveonora, QUEEN OF SWEDEN 
mother were both sup- 
ported by his father, and later the earldom of Vasaborg was bestowed 
upon him by his half-sister, Queen Christina. The young King had to 
submit to a particularly severe exhortation from the Court Chaplain, 
Johannes Rudbeckius, who declared that he “had laid no small stain 
upon the honorable name that God had given him.” 


tf *. 


Marriage 


After this episode there is nothing but good to be said of the King’s 
private life, although he certainly could not have known real happi- 
hess with the extremely neurotic and incalculable woman, Marie 
Eleonora of Brandenburg, who finally, in 1620, became his wife. When 
his mother refused her consent to his marriage with a Swedish noble- 
woman, it was undoubtedly because she considered that Sweden’s 
politics could better be served by some connection with the world of 
the German Protestant princes; and Gustavus Adolphus himself took 


(Continued on p. 571) 





GouprincuHes (Stillitser) 
Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1911-13 


Danish Birds 


Seenin W oodcuts by Johannes Larsen 
By Leo SWANnE 


LMOST every other day we witness the publication of a book 
or a magazine number devoted to woodcuts, telling how mod- 
ern woodcuts are made, how they have developed since the time 

of the famous English wood-engraver Thomas Bewick, and what is 
being done at present in this field of art. When I see such a publication 
displaying “the finest woodcuts of the year,’ I sometimes say to myself 
—and am tempted to say to others—“But we have also a wood- 
engraver, one who has mastered the handicraft if ever a wood- 
engraver mastered it, and who is at the same time an artist, a man who 
without sentimentality looks right into the heart of things, and who with 
a firm hand conveys his impressions to his canvas or wood-plate.” This 
man is Johannes Larsen, who has done for Danish birds what Thomas 
Bewick did for the British more than a hundred years ago. 

As we were driving together through a forest in Sweden, a glimpse 
of water was suddenly revealed through the trees and as suddenly 
vanished. “There is a flock of wild swans on the lake,” he said. The 
rest of us had just barely had time to see that the lake was there; later 
we saw that the swans also were there. 
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He is least of all a romanticist who would read his own fancies into 
Nature. He does not allow himself to be transported by enthusiasm, 
when he describes what he sees. No, he is closely bound to Nature, and 
desires nothing but to follow her; her own simplicity and grandeur 
are sufficient for him. He chronicles what he sees, and somehow we 
find that this chronicle brings back to us our own keenest sensations 
of pleasure. 

Johannes Larsen began to paint while still a boy. Later he attended 
the best “liberal” art school we have in Denmark, where the guiding 
principle was to search out what was hidden in the model, in light and 
shade, in color and form—and later to carry these conclusions out into 
the open, to the observation of the landscape and the birds, which were 
his greatest love. He became an ornithologist with the whole Latin 
apparatus, but the spontaneity did not vanish from his art. We have 
only to look at his illustrations for the poems about migratory birds 
(Trekfuglene) by that old parson, nature-lover, and hunter 
St. St. Blicher. Every tiny vignette contains a wealth of knowledge 
and of joyous feeling, while the engraving of the plates, which he did 
with his own hands, is that of a master. 

He lives in a small country and he is not named in the yearbooks 
that bring some good and many mediocre artists before an international 
public, but his works reproduced here speak for themselves. The clear- 
ness and fullness of his line, the richness and breadth of his composition, 
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Snive (Bekkasin) Two Srariines (Steere) 


Woodeut by Johannes Larsen, 1920 Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1931 
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Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1926 
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Wooprecker (Flagspette) 
Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1905 
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Cuarrincu (Bog finke) 


Woodeut by Johannes Larsen for Blicher’s Trekfuglene, 1911 








Great Avxs (Gejrfugle) 
Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1921 
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bear witness that we have before us a genuine graphic artist who, 
through the medium of the woodcut, can express what he wants to say 
without halting or hesitation. 

We who are natives of a small country sometimes feel that the larger 
countries do not value our contribution as it deserves. Art does not 
inquire after the size of the population before she is born; but it is 
true that a large population gives her a larger sounding-board. 
Strangely enough, our literature is better known than our pictorial art, 
although in the case of the former the language creates a difficulty 
that does not exist in the latter. A better ambassador for our art than 
Johannes Larsen we could not send out. His woodcuts must be care- 
fully studied; as the novel is read word for word, so the picture should 
be scanned line for line and stroke after stroke. The work of Johannes 
Larsen will not lose by being looked at in that way. 
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Herons (Hejrer) 


Woodcut by Johannes Larsen, 1911-13 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


Born December 8, 1832—Died A pril 26, 1910 


By Hatypan Kour 


the most vigorous, the most concentrated, the most colossal 

expression of Norwegian qualities and powers. He was the 
national bard, romancer, dramatist, orator, moral and political propa- 
gandist, during a long lifetime. That does not mean that he always had 
his people, their love and admiration, with him. On the contrary, he 
repeatedly brought himself into conflict with the nation or with strong 
parties of it; he might at times be almost isolated among his country- 
men, even hated by many of them. But even then, or perhaps most of 
all then, the forces and hidden longings of his people stirred most 
powerfully within him. That which his spiritual predecessor, the great 
poetic genius, Henrik Wergeland, in his short life, succeeded in being 
for a decade and a half, during an age otherwise rather devoid of con- 
spicuous talents—the unremitting storm-center of his country—that 
Bjérnson actually was, and in a much higher degree, for half a century, 
in spite of the rivalry of a brilliant cohort of men like Henrik Ibsen, 
Johan Sverdrup, and others. 

What were the qualities that gave this man such an extraordinary 
position? What was the true nature of his genius? Was he essentially 
a poet or a man of action? In fact he was both, and it is impossible to 
separate these two sides of his nature. All his poems, his novels and 
dramas, were actions, and all his actions, even his political fights, had 
their life-source in his mind as a poet. He expressed a deep-rooted prin- 
ciple of his own when once, in an artists’ society, he spoke of the duty 
of the artists to go into the battles of their times; indeed, he said, nobody 
could be a perfect painter or sculptor without doing so. He himself 
wanted to be what he called a “citizen-poet,” singing and fighting alike, 
and he felt sure that his writing would gain by the combination. In a 
speech to the memory of Henrik Wergeland, he said that what distin- 
guished the poetry of this genius was the spiritual wealth by which all 
his poetic conceptions were intimately fused. He might have said just 
the same about himself. He gave to his poetry the whole vigor and 
abundance of the fullest and strongest soul a man ever had. Whoever 
saw or came near to this physically almost perfect man, this magnificent 
frame, tall and well knit, this bold and beautiful head firmly set on 


? 3O EVERY Norwegian mind, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson stands as 
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broad shoulders, with bright and ang 
keen eyes beneath mighty brows, 
could not avoid feeling the overflow 
of vitality, of an almost electrifying 
energy, which radiated from B jérn- 
son’s whole being and conveyed 
itself to everything around him. 
This vitality, this communicative 
power, he gave to all his writings; 
they are not only inspired, they are 
inspiring. 

With such qualities, he achieved 
perhaps his strongest effect when 
combining his artistic mastery with 
his fascinating personality, that is, 
in speaking straight from his heart 
to an audience. In the Scandinavian 
countries, asin Scandinavian Amer- 
ica, he would perhaps tell about the 
pictures of Michelangelo in the Sis- BsOrnson PHotrocrRarHeD IN Boston 
tine Chapel, or read Norwegian aici 
fairy tales and the great poems of 
Victor Hugo, or propagate his views on political, moral, and religious 
questions; but whatever his subject, his wonderfully clear and melodious 
voice, his command of the widest possible scale of emotions, from lofty 
solemnity to mad mockery, carried the listeners away in irresistible 
enthusiasm. There was in him (he himself acknowledged it) not a little 
of the actor, and the professional actors could not have wished for a 
more inspiring instructor. Indeed, he spent years of his life as a stage- 
manager, and he virtually revolutionized the art of the theater, imbuing 
the actors with a sense of psychological truth and with courage for a 
naturalness never before attained. He conceived and he practised art 
as identic with life. 

Obviously then, in his literary work he was at his best when he gave 
himself most freely, as in his lyrical poems. In the nature of things, the 
more a poetic work is saturated with strong and rich personal emotion, 
the more untranslatable it is; such a work cannot be fully enjoyed 
except in the original, and in the highest degree only by those whose 
native language it speaks. But I dare assert that no other poet in the 
world has written somany poems which have become the popular songs 
of his people, as Bjérnson wrote for Norway. He wrote not one, but 
several national anthems, and this he could do because he was able to 
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BJORNSTJERNE 


identify himself completely with his people, to absorb and express with 
the fullest force the feelings that moved an entire nation. Once he 
planned to present the whole history of Norway in a series of poems; he 
realized the plan only in fragments, but in these fragments he made 
moments of history, of national life, vibrate with a unique emotional 
strength. And then there are all his more intimately personal poems of 
love or longing, of hope or happiness, of cheer or compunction, his 
hymns of Christian or of Evolutionary faith, all bursting and brimming 
with the wealth of his heart. They immediately became the delight of 
composers, and they are sung wherever the language is understood. 

In a letter written in his youth Bjérnson tells how he made an exer- 
cise of improvising speeches for special occasions. His object was to 
train himself to find instantly the most pregnant expression of his ideas 
and sentiments, and in fact he trained in the same manner for his 
poetical work. Whenever a task came to him, either from outside sug- 
gestion or from inner experience, he made it a duty and a habit to apply 
all his creative imagination to the subject, and thence it comes that he 
has hardly written a single verse, even of a purely occasional nature, 
that does not bear the stamp of his poetic genius. His method was the 
same as that of the impressionistic painter, to go as directly as possible 
to the idea or the image, and express it by direct and simple words. 

Take for instance the first line of the song which quickly became the 
national anthem, above all others, of Norway; it declares his love for 
the country in the simplest words one can imagine: “Yes, we love this 
land.” But just so a lover speaks; every word retains its full original 
meaning, and the affirmative “Yes” which opens the declaration comes 
upon us with a startling force that suddenly makes us feel the intensity 
of this patriotism. Then instinctively follows the vision of the country 
ina majestic yet homely image: “this land that towers Where the ocean 
foams. Rugged, storm-swept, it embowers Many thousand homes.” Or 
think of the refrain of the most pathetic of all the historical songs of 
Bjornson, the poem recalling the great national defeat suffered by the 
hero king, Olav Trygvason, nine hundred years ago. It repeats simply 
this almost commonplace question: “Where is the great Long Serpent? 
Cometh never Olav Trygvason?” But by the very repetition the tragedy 
underneath the question is more and more strongly borne in on us until 
at last it grips our hearts with the horror of a national catastrophe; the 

life and death of a whole people is in the question. 

The self-education, which manifests itself in his struggle for the 
purest possible poetic expression, includes indeed the character and 
history of Bjérnson’s whole life. With the exception of Goethe, I do not 
know of any other poet who worked so persistently and so consciously 
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to educate himself for the highest tasks of his calling. And that was 
what he had in mind when he used to point to Goethe as the one pole of 
his life. The other pole, he said, was Grundtvig, the great Danish 
prophet, whose mystic visions often overpowered his constructive 
ability. On one side classical serenity and lucidity, on the other the 
romanticism of souls struggling in mists. 

In a letter from the year 1879, referring to the young knight-errant 
of Danish poetry, Holger Drachmann, Bjérnson owns that he too 
might have grown into a poet of that type, making Mars and Eros his 
idols and ideals, but, he adds, he had subdued such tendencies. In that 
year, at the age of forty-six, he felt himself at last standing firmly on 
the ground of his true personality, having passed through a protracted 
and enervating religious crisis, and at that time he reflected more than 
ever before on the nature of his own character. Anticipating the psycho- 
analysis of later times, he wrote in a letter to a young lady who was 
shortly to become the greatest novelist of Norway in the nineteenth 
century, Amalie Skram, that a strong eroticism was at the root of his 
development. In all his life and work, he said, there was such a com- 
pound of sensuousness and spirituality that it would be impossible to 
separate them. And from his own experience he wrote: “The power of 
sensuousness is at the same time that of courage, imagination, and 
color; just as the one may gradually be regulated and made beautiful, 
so may the other. It is exactly the same power that makes you find 
enthusiastic words about dying for an idea and being carried by this 
idea into the world of eternity.” 

So he strove for a sublimation of his natural instincts and qualities. 
The great erotic became the strong apostle of chastity and virile self- 
restraint. The often violently combative fighter became the champion 
of peaceable settling of international and social questions, the noble 
defender of the weak, whether individuals or nations. And again, action 
and poetry intermingled, or rather were identified, one with the other. 

All his self-educative work was concentrated upon one purpose: 
what he called the truth. The first demand contained in this word was 
an artistic one: he would not accept any poetry in which the poet did 
not pledge himself with the full strength of his personality upon his 
work. At the age of twenty-one he started on his literary career with 
a high-handed attack upon the whole literary school which at that time 
—the beginning of the ’fifties—dominated the Norwegian Parnassus 
under the leadership of Welhaven. His impeachment of them was 
based on their use of traditional or purely literary poetic terms and 
images which were not born anew in their own minds. He was resolved 
to revive the literature of his country by giving it, as it were, a new 
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language, characteristically 
proclaimed by him as “the 
Norwegian of the heart 
(brystnorsk), the true ex- 
pression of true feeling. 

Obviously, such a pro- 
gram implied much more 
than the mere form; it 
aimed at the subject of lit- 
erature as well, and here 
again he longed passion- 
ately for the truth. He 
wanted to release, not only 
his own soul, but also that 
of his people, by showing 
them in the mirror of 
poetry their true charac- 
ter, their powers, and their 
shortcomings. For the 
knowledge of these he had, 
outside his own self which 
always remained his pri- 
mordial object of study, 
chiefly two sources: for the 
past, the Old Norse sagas; 
for the present, the obser- 
ration of popular life, and 
it is highly interesting to 
see how he made an alter- 
nating play of these seem- 
ingly remote themes, changing from saga drama to everyday novel, 
the one constantly supporting the other. 

In a remarkable letter from the year 1861 he explains how this pro- 
cedure was an inner necessity to him. He did not use the actions and 
the characters of the sagas merely to give the people proud pictures of 
their past, as former dramatists had done. His purpose was, on the 
contrary, “to awaken the figures of history in order to repeat his idea of 
life for a wider explanation of the present.” In fact, all his historical 
dramas may be termed educative works, and as such they run abso- 
lutely parallel to his novels of contemporary peasant life. When these 
novels appeared, beginning with Synndve Solbakken (1857) , they were 
received by a part of the public as pretty idyls, lifting the people up in 
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a romantic light; others re- 
garded them as too harshly 
realistic to be accepted by 
atruly poetic standard. As 
a matter of fact, the whole 
series of peasant novels, 
which in an ever increasing 
degree became the most 
popular reading in Nor- 
way, pictures the taming of 
wild human forces and their 
transformation into ele- 
ments of progress and civ- 
ilization. The same problem 
is handled in the historical 
dramas, although here it 
more often leads to a tragic 
issue. Both kinds of litera- 
ture repeat the self-educa- 
tion of Bjérnson in his 
search for a firm basis of 
art and life. There is a 
pretty story of how a wo- 
man artist questioned him 
about his model for the 
heroine of his novel The 
Fisher Maiden, asking if 
she were not drawn from a 
well-known actress. Bj6rn- 
son turned with a start 
upon her, exclaiming, “But 
I myself am the Fisher Maiden.” Essentially he might have said the 
same about all the more important of his heroes and heroines. 

In the same letter, quoted above, from the year 1861, he tells how he 
was feverishly obsessed by the idea of arriving at last to modern domes- 
tic or rather social drama; only he had to finish first what was still 
uppermost in his mind, the revival of the past. He had a surprisingly 
clear conception of the necessities of his own development; he felt that 
he had to advance slowly in order to attain a perfect maturity, and he 
waited patiently for more than twelve years before entering seriously 
upon the production of modern problem dramas. 

In his advancement towards this goal, I think there is no doubt that 
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Lithograph after a Painting by P. S. Kroyer 
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politics played a great part. Norway was passing through a political 

crisis in the course of the winter 1859-60, and this crisis brought Bjérn- 
son to the fore. In the Storthing assembled that winter, Sverdrup and 
other liberals made the first attempt at openly organizing a political 
party in the country. Formerly party combinations had been kept 
secret as being shameful fetters on the free convictions of men. Outside 
the Storthing, the laboring class of non-voters had tried to form a party 
with a determined political program, but had been met with general 
disapproval as a revolutionary body, and had been compelled to dis- 
band. By the conservative element the liberal attempt was received in 
the same spirit. Into the fight thus set ablaze Bjornson threw himself 
with all his energy. It is extremely characteristic of his whole way of 
thinking that he did not regard the question from the point of view of 
political opportunism or timeliness, but simply from that of ethics. In 
the liberal press he argued the case of party organization as a matter 
of public honesty and of moral education. He himself had helped to 
elect liberal members of the Storthing by appealing to the spirit of 
national independence. But when the Storthing tried to realize the self- 
government of the country by abolishing the only office which the King 
could fill with a Swedish official, the measure was defeated by Swedish 
resistance. Again Bjérnson made the issue a question of ethics, taking 
it as an admonition to the nation to acknowledge its true position in 
relation to Sweden. His intentness on pronouncing even disagreeable 
truths was not always absolutely opportune to his political friends, 
however, and finally he had to abandon his press activity, nay, even 
leave the country, as a defeated man. 

The events of that winter campaign had a lasting effect on his mental 
development. He began to discern all the conventional hypocrisies of 
political life, and ever more he felt the necessity of establishing truth 
in this field too. With the indomitable optimism which was the natural 
result of the prodigious forces in his nature, he again and again returned 
to the political fights of his country. When, a little more than ten years 
later, at the beginning of the ’seventies, the rise of democracy caused 
the forces of the nation to be lined up against each other for the decisive 
battle, Bjérnson became one of the most active democratic leaders, 
sometimes in front, sometimes behind the ranks. In this fight he coined 
the contemptuous slogan of “serving reform by lies,” and fixed it upon 
the timid combatants who did not dare to acknowledge the true goal 
of their endeavors. He himself made it his foremost task to impress 
upon his party and the whole people the real meaning of the reforms 
proposed, and he did not care whether he was defeated. He said that 
he, like the nation itself, had plenty of time before him, and he saw no 
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cause more important than to make the people understand thoroughly 
what they were doing. By his passion for truth he roused much enmity 
and provoked many personal attacks which sometimes hurt him 
severely. But that never seemed to him a reason for giving up his fight. 

Through his political experiences he learned to search out many of 
the “lies” upon which society was built, and they became the starting 
point of a whole new series of works. In the winter of 1873-74 he wrote 
the drama T'he Editor, in which he pictured the demoralization worked 
by journalism in the service of party hatreds. Although, undoubtedly, 
he borrowed for his editor many traits of his most implacable enemy in 
the Norwegian press, he later admitted that he could not have written 
the piece if he had not observed the effect of press campaigns on his own 
conduct. Twenty-five years later he took up another side of the same 
subject. Feeling that he had been guilty of inconsiderate conduct 
toward a friend who, he thought, was betraying his political duty, he 
wrote the painful and charming drama Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg 
(1898), which gave a sympathetic explanation of the conflict in a char- 
acter too tender and weak for the rough play of politics. 

Immediately after The Editor he wrote and published (1875) 
The Bankrupt, whose hero was the speculator who lied himself into 
believing in his inflated estimate of asset values. This piece, with its 
strong action, interesting characters, and natural speech, became his 
first theatrical success, indeed the first Norwegian play that conquered 
the world and opened the way for realistic drama. Still there was in 
this play too much sentimental belief in the power of good, to accom- 
plish a complete revolution. In fact, Bjérnson attained a much higher 
degree of originality in his following works, where he treated social 
problems and psychological cases of striking conception. 

As the first appeared The King (1877), demonstrating the “lie” of 
royalty in modern society by the tragedy of a republican king whom 
public opinion and social tradition did not allow to step out of his false 
position. In the same year followed the condensed novel Magnhild, 
describing the unconscious struggle of a peasant girl for truth in mar- 
riage, with the idea that a marriage is immoral if not founded upon 
mutual respect. The problems of marriage were illustrated in other 
phases by the dramas Leonarda (1879) where love was exalted as the 
affinity of souls, and A Gauntlet (1883) where the claim of chastity 
was made a matter of erotic honesty for men alike with women. 

Letters from Bjérnson, recently come to light, give the interesting 
information that in the original plan (1875) Magnhild was conceived 
with a different issue. In this outline the wife did not in the end leave 
her degrading marriage, but stayed in it, finding there a new task, 
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which had not been per- 
ceived from the begin- 
ning. The development 
of the author, his increas- 
ing grasp of the truth 
problem, had led him 
ever farther away from 
such a conventional solu- 
tion. 

Just the same obser- 
vation we are in a posi- 
tion to make about a 
drama which centers sim- 
ply on the fight for truth, 
The New System. The 
“new system” here pro- 
pounded, disguised as the 
fight for a new system of 
railroad construction, is 
really the system of tell- 
ing the truth, and letters 


Ms just now being published 


on ee 
» WFR 


show that when the piece 


was first written and 
MonvuMENT TO BsOrnson Unvettep at His Birtuprace even printed (1878) 


WITH A SERVICE IN KviknNeE Cuurcn, Avcust 21. THE wien : 
Cuvurcn Hortps Onty Two Hunprep Peorrtr, put Two Bjornson had made it 
TirousAND GATHERED OvurtsipE Irs Watts end with a reconciliation 
of the opposite parties, : 
the defender of official 
lies admitting the truth. But the hard political fight regarding the 
national colors, in which he became involved in the spring of 1879, made 
him recognize that the bourgeois class of the country was not yet willing 
to give up its pet lies, and so he tore up the edition already printed, 
wrote a new, more severe, and unconciliatory last act, and had the work 
published in this form only. 

While busy producing all the works inspired by his discovery of the 
many social “lies,” he was caught in a religious crisis which finally drew 
him into a fight for another kind of truth. Born as a parson’s son, he had 
been a naively Lutheran Christian, more particularly of the Grundtvig 
type, giving in fact more attention to the effect of religion upon active 
life than to the dogmas of the Church, content with feeling life in har- 
mony with the will of God, and accepting the creed of orthodoxy 


—" 
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without penetrating crit- 
icism. But a man like 
Bjérnson could not es- 
cape the observation that 
a good many people ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the 
official Church simply 
from habit or from com- 
pliance with the forces of 
society, with the conse- 
quence that Christianity 
was to them not a truth, 
but one of their “lies.” 
Neither could he remain 
unaffected by the great 
movement of Evolution- 
ary thinking and relig- 
ious criticism which 
marked the 1870's all 
over the world. Suddenly 
he became aware that the 
masters of the Church 
had kept their congrega- 
tions in ignorance of the 


comprehensive work of 
3 se A Part or THE Crown LisTENING TO THE Loup SPEAKER 
scientific research done IN THE CHURCH AT KvIKNE WHEN THE BsORNSON Monvu- 


2 ° MENT Was Unveitep Last Avueust. Tuis Is THE CuurcH 
for the true interpreta- oF BsOrNson’s CH1Lp1100p Descrizep In Synndve Solbakken 
tion of the Biblical texts. 


And on the other hand his eyes were opened to the inhumanity of such 
dogmas as that of eternal punishment, which had never before had any 
personal interest for him. He began to revolt from this kind of ortho- 
doxy, and fighting his way from one doubt to another, rejecting one 
dogma after another, he finished by giving up the whole body of the 
Christian religion. 

In a way, he made the whole country witness of his apostasy, speak- 
ing and writing about his gradual advance in the perception of new 
truths, and as a matter of course and conscience, after having won 
through to a final stand, he opened an energetic fight against official 
theology. In this fight he again lost many friends; but certainly it must 
be admitted that he inwardly remained much the same as he was before. 
Just at this time he wrote in a private letter to the Danish revoltee, 
Georg Brandes, with whom for some years in this period he was closely 
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allied, that he was not interested in the truth for the sake of truth itself, 
but for the social effect. He always thought only of life and of the true 
expansion of man’s faculties in life, and the real result of his religious 
crisis was the idea that religion must adapt itself to human abilities in 
order to become a true religion. At the moment when he was at the end 
of his spiritual battle, he saw as in a vision a whole new series of dra- 
matic works embodying the new idea. He placed them all under the 
sign of a simple word, borrowed from everyday life, but in his interpre- 
tation acquiring a wider meaning. He compared the superhuman effort 
demanded by Christian doctrine with the common case of “living 
beyond one’s means,” and he conceived his great drama Beyond Our 
Power (Over evne), which, however, was not finished until five years 
later (1883). No drama in the world’s literature gives a finer picture 
of boundless religious faith; but just because it is without bounds it 
breaks the man. It is a difficult drama, constructed with surprising 
courage, and it was not before half a generation had passed that stage- 
managers dared to put it before the public. But then it had an immense 
success, and it was generally accepted as one of the few really great 
dramas ever written. It shows both the miracle of faith and its deadly 
effect; it thrills and harrows at one and the same time. 

The idea which was so sublimely expressed in this play remained the 
leading thought of all Bjérnson’s later work. It was his purpose to 
show how, in all domains of life, superhuman demands were dangerous 
to the true goals of social existence. From the religious point of view 
he pictured, as it were, the positive counterpart in his gentle novel In 
God’s Ways (1889), whose conclusion was summed up by the old 
Christian, though rather heretic, formula: Where good people walk, 
there are God’s 
ways. To the class 
conflicts of mod- 
ern society he ded- 
icated a second 
piece entitled Be- 
yond Human 
Might (Over 
eone IT) (1895), 
planned already 
at the same time 
as the first piece, 
with the idea of 
showing that no 


Kvikne ParsonaGeE Wuere Bsdrnson Was Born : . : 
solutionis possible 
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while clinging to absolute principles; only forgiveness and kindness can 
rescue mankind. In fact, though unobserved by the public, the idea of 
demands beyond human power was at the bottom even of his merry 
comedy Geography and Love (1885), one of the most excellent come- 
dies in all Norwegian literature. The starting point of this play was the 
difficulty created for a wife by the husband who failed to satisfy her 
need of love because of absorption in his professional interest, and it 
is highly amusing how Bjornson here caricatured and ridiculed himself 
in the character of the husband who, engrossed by his work, does not 
notice the dangers of his neglect. It is interesting and amusing alike 
that, in his very latest work, published half a year before his death 
(1909), Bjérnson represented the other side of this play, this time 
again in a merry comedy which borrowed its title from a word of 
Goethe: “When the young vine is in blossom, the old wine ferments.” 
Here it is the wife who neglects her husband for her intellectual work 
and so puts too much of a strain on his fidelity. 

In such a gay spirit, associating himself with Goethe, Bjérnson 
closed his life. It was a truly symbolical end, an evidence of his thor- 
oughly sound nature. But he had attained so far by a long and stubborn 
struggle to tame and civilize the tremendous forces of his native in- 
stincts and abilities. His development was indeed a striking illustration 
of his first educative novels, and by his self-education he became an 
educator of his nation. He once in a letter protested against the com- 
mon definition of the national Norwegian character as that of circum- 
spection, slow dealing, and reserve; no, he said, what is truly Norwe- 
gian is briskness, resolution, frankness. He took these qualities in use 
as healing powers for the defects of his people, and he succeeded in 
transforming their ideals, therewith their character, in his own image. 
No other single man has had such an influence upon the moral develop- 
ment of the people of Norway, and he is still a living force in their 
progress towards higher stages of social and individual ethics. 





KaROLINE AND BsORNSTJERNE BsGRNSON AT AULESTAD 


Aulestad 


By Hans P. Loprurp 


HERE ARE two country houses 
in Norway whose names are known 
to every child. One is Eidsvold, the 
manor house where the severance of the 
political union between Norway and Den- 
mark was concluded, and the free 
Constitution, patterned on the American 
Constitution of 1789, was adopted in 
1814. The other is Aulestad, the farm 
which in 1873 became the home of Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson and his wife and has 
been the family home ever since. 
Aulestad is situated in one of Norway’s 
most beautiful valleys, Gausdal, a few 
miles from Lillehammer. When Bjérnson 
bought the farm, neither he nor his wife 
had seen it, although they had once visited 
Gausdal. “I wonder, Bjérnstjerne,” said 
Fru Karoline, “if it is that ugly posting 


inn where we once stopped over that you 
have bought.” And that was it. “It was a 
dreadful place,” said Karoline Bjérnson 
to the author of this article not long ago 
when he saw her at Aulestad. “It was 
primitive and uncomfortable. The kitchen 
had only a dirt floor.” 

The reason why they came to buy it was 
that Bjérnson did not feel at home in 
Oslo, or Christiania, as the capital of Nor- 
way was then called. He was politically 
a radical Left, and impetuous as he was, 
he had in every way incensed the conserv- 
ative citizens. So unpopular had he become, 
that he actually dreaded going into a 
barber shop. He learned to shave himself, 
and to his wife fell the task of cutting his 
lion’s mane. The children were beaten up 
by the children of the conservatives, be- 
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while clinging to absolute principles; only forgiveness and kindness can 
rescue mankind. In fact, though unobserved by the public, the idea of 
demands beyond human power was at the bottom even of his merry 
comedy Geography and Love (1885), one of the most excellent come- 
dies in all Norwegian literature. The starting point of this play was the 
difficulty created for a wife by the husband who failed to satisfy her 
need of love because of absorption in his professional interest, and it 
is highly amusing how Bjérnson here caricatured and ridiculed himself 
in the character of the husband who, engrossed by his work, does not 
notice the dangers of his neglect. It is interesting and amusing alike 
that, in his very latest work, published half a year before his death 
(1909), Bjérnson represented the other side of this play, this time 
again in a merry comedy which borrowed its title from a word of 
Goethe: “When the young vine is in blossom, the old wine ferments.” 
Here it is the wife who neglects her husband for her intellectual work 
and so puts too much of a strain on his fidelity. 

In such a gay spirit, associating himself with Goethe, Bjérnson 
closed his life. It was a truly symbolical end, an evidence of his thor- 
oughly sound nature. But he had attained so far by a long and stubborn 
struggle to tame and civilize the tremendous forces of his native in- 
stincts and abilities. His development was indeed a striking illustration 
of his first educative novels, and by his self-education he became an 
educator of his nation. He once in a letter protested against the com- 
mon definition of the national Norwegian character as that of circum- 
spection, slow dealing, and reserve; no, he said, what is truly Norwe- 
gian is briskness, resolution, frankness. He took these qualities in use 
as healing powers for the defects of his people, and he succeeded in 
transforming their ideals, therewith their character, in his own image. 
No other single man has had such an influence upon the moral develop- 
ment of the people of Norway, and he is still a living force in their 
progress towards higher stages of social and individual ethics. 
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r YHERE ARE two country houses 
in Norway whose names are known 
to every child. One is Eidsvold, the 

manor house where the severance of the 

political union between Norway and Den- 
mark was concluded, and the free 

Constitution, patterned on the American 

Constitution of 1789, was adopted in 

1814. The other is Aulestad, the farm 

which in 1873 became the home of Bjérn- 

stjerne Bjérnson and his wife and has 
been the family home ever since. 
Aulestad is situated in one of Norway’s 
most beautiful valleys, Gausdal, a few 
miles from Lillehammer. When Bjérnson 
bought the farm, neither he nor his wife 
had seen it, although they had once visited 
Gausdal. “I wonder, Bjérnstjerne,” said 
Fru Karoline, “if it is that ugly posting 


inn where we once stopped over that you 
have bought.” And that was it. “It was a 
dreadful place,” said Karoline Bjérnson 
to the author of this article not long ago 
when he saw her at Aulestad. “It was 
primitive and uncomfortable. The kitchen 
had only a dirt floor.” 

The reason why they came to buy it was 
that Bjérnson did not feel at home in 
Oslo, or Christiania, as the capital of Nor- 
way was then called. He was politically 
a radical Left, and impetuous as he was, 
he had in every way incensed the conserv- 
ative citizens. So unpopular had he become, 
that he actually dreaded going into a 
barber shop. He learned to shave himself, 
and to his wife fell the task of cutting his 
lion’s mane. The children were beaten up 
by the children of the conservatives, be- 
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cause they were the sons of “B. B.” Well, 
that happened also to other children— 
those were fanatic and intolerant times. 
For this reason Bjérnson wanted to 
get away from the city. Besides, he was 
enthusiastic over the peasants; the Left 
party had inherited the love of the peas- 
ants from the romanticists. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson therefore felt an urge to live 
among peasants and cultivate the soil. At 
that time he was also strongly influenced 
by Grundtvig and the Folk High School 
movement which Grundtvig had created in 
Denmark. A few of Bjérnson’s friends 
had established in Gausdal a Folk High 
School patterned after the Danish, and 
Bjérnson wanted to be there and make 
speeches to the peasant youth. The upshot 
was that he wrote to his friends and asked 
them to buy a suitable farm for him in the 
neighborhood of the school. They did so, 
and that is how Aulestad came into the 
ownership of the Bjérnson family. 
Aulestad was always a home for work. 
First and foremost for Bjérnson himself, 
but also for his wife. Bjérnson was always 
active, always engaged in doing some- 
thing. He took his duties as a farmer seri- 
ously, but in fact most of these fell on his 
wife. She was the practical organizer who 
realized the poet’s idea, which was first 
and foremost to cultivate more and more 
soil. While Bjérnson lived there, much 
new ground was broken at Aulestad, and 
six thousand loads of stones were hauled 
away. When Bjérnson had time, he 
worked at it himself. He particularly 
liked to dig up stones and roots, and when 
he put his weight on the crowbar, big and 
strong as he was, the effect was telling. In 
one of his letters to his daughter, Berg- 
ljot Ibsen, wife of Henrik Ibsen’s only 
son, he writes: “Would we could get 
things as comfortable at Aulestad this 
summer as we hope. I am looking forward 
to it—most of all to breaking stones and 
helping to cultivate the soil. The family 
must have a place where it can gather 
even after our day, and that will probably 
be Aulestad, which we must try to get into 
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such good shape that it can support its 
owner.” He was also very fond of the 
animals on the farm, and gradually gath- 
ered a very good stock at Aulestad. His 
love and care extended even to the birds. 
Outside the window of his workroom are 
still the tray where he scattered bread- 
crumbs for the sparrows and the wire 
basket where he put out suet for the tit- 
mice. He also started his own electric 
plant. Unpractical as he was, he did not 
consult an engineer, however, but gave the 
construction over to a local genius with 
the result that one fine day the whole dam 
broke, the country was flooded, ground 
and road were washed away, and Bjérn- 
son had to pay heavy damages. 

That Bjérnson’s attempt to be a farmer 
was not merely a beau geste, but actually 
caused by an urge to live close to nature 
and animals, is clearly expressed in his 
many letters Aulestad. The one 
which I shall quote expresses better than 
any other the happy atmosphere of the 
place and his own pleasure in it. It is a 
birthday letter to Bergljot Ibsen, and 
reads as follows: 


from 


“June 16, 1889, in the morning. 


“Wish you happiness, beloved child! 
All flags flying on this the most beautiful 
of summer Sundays! The cock crows in 
the tall grass ; the chickens—the youngest 
—pipe in a chorus of nine in their fine 
cage under the storehouse steps, while the 
bigger ones are heard cackling all over 
the yard, expertly lead by their mothers; 
six pigs sing bass and baritone over in 
the pig pasture; right outside magpies 
and crows are making a great racket. Over 
at Bé, bang! bang! from the rifle corps. 
which Erling is chairman of. The horses’ 
bells can be heard from down the valley, 
two stallions are keeping up their spirits 
in the stable by neighing in turn to a filly 
who is there for the last day (she is due 
at the seter to be taken care of by a stal- 
lion). Your grandmother walks around 
and curtsies congratulations. Oline has 
come and moves about quiet as a mouse, 
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putting things in order, Karen has eaten 
up half of a pair of stockings belonging 
to mother, and is swollen with shame and 
regret. Dagny trips around in her chemise, 
her legs still dusty from yesterday. Erl- 
ing holds up his bandaged fingers, and has 
in mind going over to the sheriff’s to pro- 
pose to Marit (Karoline has come). Pet- 
ter is driving down to meet Keilhau. And 
sun and humming of flies, crowing of 
cocks, and quiet, and flags—and your 
father who is writing.” 

A better picture of Aulestad could not 
be drawn. Here everything is included: 


wife, grandmother, servants, guests, ani- 


mals, nature—and father who writes. His 
writing constituted the main part of 
Bjérnson’s working day, and that began 
early. At seven he sat at the breakfast 
table, and by eight he was busy writing, 
except on days when he absolutely did 
not feel in the mood. He stayed all morn- 
ing in the “office” as his workroom was 
called in the vernacular of the time. 
Meanwhile Fru Karoline kept close watch 
that he should not be disturbed, and that 
the house should be quiet. This was no 
easy task in such a big house with five 
tremendously lively and _ high-spirited 
youngsters, besides many servants and all 
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the guests who were always there. Not 
before at the dinner table, about one or 
two o'clock, did Bjérnson see the family 
and guests. After dinner they took walks 
or drives ; Bjérnson loved to drive, and he 
drove in state. He always had shining 
horses and carriages and beautiful har- 
ness, and old Petter sat well groomed in 
the driver’s seat. The late afternoon was 
given over to letter writing and writing of 
articles. These letters and articles are in 
themselves a lifework. Bjérnson has left 
about thirty thousand letters and many 
thousand articles, scattered in papers and 
magazines all over Europe and America. 
After supper he would gather with family 
and guests in the big living room for con- 
versation, discussions, or music. 

Guests certainly belong in the picture 
of Aulestad, which surely was Norway’s 
most hospitable home. Those who came 
there for shorter or longer visits were not 
an intimate group of relatives and friends 
as in other hospitable homes. No, to this 
strange home came, one might say, the 
whole world and all sorts of people. First 
and foremost all those whom Bjérnson 
himself asked to come, because there was 
something he wanted to find out from 
them or discuss with them—it might be 
an editor whom he wanted to look over, a 
politician who had to be disciplined, or it 
might be the counsel of some person who 
had been innocently condemned, or a rep- 
resentative of a suppressed people whose 
cause needed a champion. Or it would be 
the equally mixed group of more or less 
self-invited guests—adoring ladies who 
admired the poet’s manly beauty as much 
as his genius, representatives of move- 
ments and organizations trying to secure 
his powerful assistance, spokesmen for 
someone who had been wronged and 
spokesmen for their own interests, news- 
papermen who wanted interviews, and lit- 
erary men who came to admire and who 
in the privacy of their rooms at night set 
down every word that fell from the lips 
of the poet. Or they were people who 
came to express their gratitude, such as 
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Linda Murri, Countess Bonmartini, who 
through Bjérnson’s articles in the Italian 
press had been freed from the charge of 
murder. She came from Italy with all her 
children to thank him. And there were 
delegations and deputations bringing sil- 
ver trophies and flags as gifts. Finally 
there were as many flags at Aulestad as in 
a fashionable tourist hotel. And every time 
Bjérnson received a new flag, he put up 
a new flagpole, so that on festive days at 
Aulestad, there were flags from half of 
Europe and from the United States. 

The guests came and went in a never 
ending procession. ““Aulestad is like a 
hotel,” a lady once said, “the difference is 
only that one doesn’t pay anything.” Like 
most bon mots, this expresses only a half- 
truth. For Aulestad was far from being a 
hotel or a fashionable country house. It 
was a home in a truer sense than most 
homes——and one of the most beautiful in 
the world—both because of the full life 
which was lived there and because of the 
harmonious beauty with which that good 
wife and mother, Karoline Bjérnson, 
graced her home. There was nothing lav- 
ish or gorgeous about Aulestad. Quite the 
contrary. It has always maintained an air 
of simplicity eminently suited to a large, 
rambling country place. But the erstwhile 
inhospitable posting inn has been trans- 
formed into a comfortable and pleasant 
home, showing in everything Fru Bjérn- 
son’s fine cultivated taste. It is one of the 
most attractive homes in Norway. Karo- 
line Bjérnson really performed a work of 
art, in that she created something very 
beautiful and individual in the Victorian 
period—usually known for its imper- 
and atrocious taste—and that 
mostly with the assistance of native 
craftsmen, whose creations she augmented 
with objects of art gathered abroad. It is 
Karoline Bjérnson’s warm and rich per- 
sonality which is reflected in the cozy, 
beautiful, old-fashioned rooms at Aulestad. 

On her fell the responsibility of the 
large and complicated household. She did 
not only have to consider husband and five 


sonal 
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children and guests and house servants ; 
she also had to look out for all the farm 
servants, who in those days received both 
food and clothing from their employer. 
She had to plan the brewing and baking 
and the slaughtering, and arrange for 
provisions for the men who went to the 
seter or worked in the woods. With all 


this she was her husband’s secretary. 
Every hour she could spare she did copy- 
ing for him, often writing every page 
three or four times before it was sent to 


the printer. He must be guarded from 
troublesome and pushing people, and as 
far as possible from worries about money 
and all the trivial practical questions of 
life. Mrs. Bjérnson was the treasurer of 
the family; Bjérnson himself never had 
money in his hands. She had to organize 
their travels all over Europe, for she went 
with him everywhere except to America, 
as a rule with all the children, and they 
always travelled third class on the rail- 
road. This gigantic burden she had to 
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carry on her shoulders, but she carried it 
gaily and with a smile. She was the stead- 
fast center of the family life, and every- 
body’s providence. A great, brilliant per- 
sonality beside the overpowering one of 
her husband, she possessed a wise, spa- 
cious, and cheerful mind. 

A wonderful home with such a father 
and such a mother! 

Karoline Bjérnson, white-haired, wise, 
and aged, still lives in this home which she 
and Bjérnson built together. The well 
proportioned main building, painted yel- 
low, lies far back from the highway at the 
end of a birch lane, with a big porch 
all around it like a promenade deck, 
with a fine view over the wide, fertile 
valley. From the court surrounded by the 
servants’ hall, storehouse, and pensioners’ 
house, one steps into the roomy vestibule, 
and from there into the summer parlor, 
furnished in the spindly Vienna style of 
the 1870’s and with beautiful striped cur- 
tains and draperies. To the right is the 
spacious dining room. High up under the 
low ceiling is placed a row of old china. 
Facing the door on the opposite wall is a 
large buffet, built around the north win- 
dow, from which one has a gorgeous view 
of the mountains. Heavy silver plates 
hang on the walls, and silver cups are 
placed on little shelves—all gifts of 
honor. 

On the other side of the summer parlor 
is the large living room, a beautiful room 
with windows facing south and west. It is 
furnished in the Victorian manner, with 
a large round table in the center of the 
room and with furniture covered in red 
plush, but it has nothing of the rather 
standardized bourgeois air which made 
most rooms of that period seem so tedi- 
ous. The low ceiling lends it an intimacy 
usually foreign to the cold, high pseudo- 
renaissance rooms of that period. But 
quite unorthodox and individual is the way 
in which the whole wall into the next room 
has been removed, so that only two pillars 
with a short parapet separate the two 
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rooms, and one looks into a charming 
interior in pale green and white with old 
rococo furniture, which forms a striking 
contrast to the red of the main room. In 
this room hangs Lenbach’s light pastel of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

On the second floor are the family bed- 
rooms, and above the living room is the 
shrine of the house, the “office,” Bjérn- 
son’s workroom. Here, as everywhere else 
in the house, everything is left as when 
Bjornson lived. The only thing added is 
on the desk a plaster cast of Bjérnson’s 
hand, which was unusually beautiful. The 
desk is placed between the two west win- 
dows and with a statue of Grundtvig 
above it. Here Bjérnson the poet and 
valiant warrior would sit in his dressing 
gown, with the big Italian beret on his 
head, and follow the ways and doings of 
humanity, both of the human beings he 
himself created, and of those created by 
the Lord. From here he sent out praise 
and blame; he was happy when people 
fared well and mourned over those who 
met with misfortune, whether in the world 
of fiction or in reality. His wife found him 
shedding tears one day because one of 
the characters in the book he was writing 
had to die, although he loved her so much! 

From this room he sent out the works of 
fiction and drama which the world was 
eagerly awaiting, and the articles like 
papal bulls which gave echo throughout 
all Europe. 

Here was the home he loved. ‘“Every- 
thing has grown so pleasant here at Aule- 
stad,” he writes to Bergljot. “I like to 
know that it is the most beautiful farm in 
Gudbrandsdal to look at, and as time goes 
on, and the stock and implements also be- 
come first class, it will be a good place to 
live in.” 

Such was the home at Aulestad—tre- 
mendously aware of the outside world, 
almost dramatically stirred up through 
the virile universal genius of the father, 
and at the same time forming a little close 
world of its own created through the wise 
and lovely femininity of the mother. 
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Gustavus Adolphus 
(Continued from p, 545) 
an interest in the negotiations to this end 
which were begun by his mother as early 
as 1616. 

Brandenburg was at this time, along 
with Saxony, the largest of the German 
principalities, and the Brandenburgian 
realm had just been augmented in 1619 
by the occupation of East Prussia. How- 
ever, the latter country was a fief of 
Poland, and consequently the weak Elec- 
tor feared that by entering into a close 
connection with Sweden he would offend 
his feudal lord, Sigismund. Owing to this 
circumstance, Gustavus Adolphus’ wooing 
of the sister took on a certain romantic 
character and ended with what practically 
amounted to the abduction of the young 
Princess. After one or two interrupted 
journeys, the courting expedition finally 
got under way, although in strictest in- 
cognito. The King’s brother-in-law, John 
Casimir, was sent that year on a diplo- 
matic mission to the Elector Palatine 
Frederick V recently been 
elected King by the Bohemian Protes- 
tants. It was an imposing delegation, with 
two men-of-war at its command. The King 
himself accompanied the expedition in dis- 
guise and under the assumed name of 
Captain Adolf Karlsson Gars, the sur- 
name being formed from the title Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Rex Sueciae; and he 
seems to have played his role of comrade 
to the young officers who were along on 
the trip with great verve. One of them has 
in a diary given a lively description of 
the hardships of the journey and he 
tells among other things that when the 
time came for the audience at the Court 
in Berlin, the King was so ill at ease that 
he would much rather have gone into a 
battle. At the presentation, too, he 
gripped the Electress’ hand so hard that 
she cried out and undoubtedly considered 
him a northern bear. On Sunday, May 16, 
he had his first interview with his bride 


who had 
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elect, although for the sake of etiquette 
not in private of course. Finally it be- 
came impossible to remain any longer in 
Berlin without endangering the King’s 
incognito which had to be rigorously main- 
tained. Since they did not yet know 
whether the Elector would dare to give 
his consent to the marriage, “Captain 
Gars” embarked on a real tourist trip 
through southern Germany, where he also 
had the opportunity of looking over other 
princesses who might be available in case 
the suit in Berlin were unsuccessful. 

On June 18 the King was back in Ber- 
lin. The following day the young couple 
at last got a chance to be alone with each 
other for a while in the garden, and the 
old Electress’ scruples finally yielded 
upon the King’s candid threat to come 
and get the Princess if they would not 
send her to him. The Elector had decided 
in the meantime that out of deference to 
Poland he should look coldly on Gustavus 
Adolphus’ bold conduct, and kept out of 
the way when Oxenstjerna came to Berlin 
on September 4 to fetch the Princess, but 
his mother took the reins in her hands 
instead and accompanied her daughter 
to Sweden. The King met them in Kal- 
mar, and the marriage was celebrated 
with pomp and splendor on November 25, 
1620. 

This marriage could not give Gustavus 
Adolphus any real happiness. It is certain 
that he was soon bored by the impor- 
tunate and idolatrous devotion which the 
Queen displayed for him. After his death 
this devotion expressed itself in insane 
actions, as when she kept the King’s em- 
balmed heart beside her in a gold case for 
half a year and ordered the Riksdag to 
have his coffin opened so that she might 
see him once again, “since during his life- 
time she had so rarely had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his society.” 


War with Denmark 


Gustavus Adolphus was indeed away 


most of the time on incessant journeys at 
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home and abroad throughout his whole 
reign. The young King who, when he as- 
cended the throne in 1611, was no more 
than eighteen years of age, had inherited 
two wars from his father, one with Den- 
mark and one with Russia. The main 
cause of the war with Denmark was per- 
liaps the reluctance of the young, hot- 
headed Christian IV to renounce the 
union which during the Middle Ages had 
threatened to make Sweden a Danish de- 
pendency, although the disputes about the 
Sound toll and about the reindeer pas- 
tures in northern Norway also played a 
part. Several times the outlook was 
ominous for Sweden: once when Chris- 
tian attempted to unite two Danish armies 
in the neighborhood of Jénképing, one of 
which was to come from Vastergétland 
and the other from Kalmar, whose strong 
fortress had fallen into Danish hands. It 
looked dangerous, too, when the Danish 
King succeeded in leading a squadron to 
the fortress of Vaxholm, the very key to 
Stockholm. Both these dangers were, to 
be sure, averted by Gustavus Adolphus’ 
presence of mind and the defective equip- 
ment of the Danes, but the war was car- 
ried on with barbarous outrages on both 
sides and greatly increased the national 
hatred which for so many years after- 
wards separated the Danes and Swedes 
and helped to weaken both these nearly 
related peoples. The most serious event of 
the war was the capture of Elfsborg by 
the Danes; for this fortress at the mouth 
of the Géta River was our only port on 
the North Sea and absolutely essential to 
our trade with the Netherlands. The 
Danes demanded a million riksdaler in 
redemption—an enormous sum at that 
time ; and there was a feeling in the Coun- 
cil that an attempt should be made to re- 
duce the Danish claim by renewing the 
war. But the young King, who certainly 
did not lack a relish for the sporting ele- 
ment in the warfare of those days and 
who gladly exposed himself to the great- 
est dangers, did not wish his subjects to 
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suffer more than was necessary, and con- 
sequently urged peace so strongly that 
the Council was forced to acquiesce. This 
is not the only time that Gustavus Adol- 
phus showed himself peacefully minded: 
we must accept his word when later in 
life he repeatedly declared that he would 
prefer peace to war although Fate willed 
otherwise. The King, too, bore a heavy 
share of the crushing burden of taxation 
which the redemption of Elfsborg made 
necessary. He himself and his relatives 
in the royal household and the high nobil- 
ity gave their scant table silver to the 
mint. Until the whole sum was paid down, 
the Swedes lived in some trepidation lest 
Christian should come and repossess the 
fortress. 


War with Russia 


As soon as the Danish war was ended 
by the Peace of Knared in 1613, the Rus- 
sian war followed in the form of a series 
of sieges in the Baltic provinces and the 
surrounding regions. This war had started 
on account of Poland’s interference in the 
internal disturbances in Russia and had 
already cost Sweden such great sacrifices 
that it was necessary to see about secur- 
ing some indemnity for what the Swedish 
people had spent on it. This aim was also 
successfully realized owing to the vigor- 
ous manner in which the King prosecuted 
the war. By the Peace of Stolbova in 1617, 
Sweden obtained the eastern part of Fin- 
land, Karelen, together with Ingerman- 
land. Sweden’s territory was thus sep- 
arated from that of Russia by a chain of 
lakes and marshes which united the great 
lakes, Ladoga and Onega; and ihe King 
could with reason sum up, at the Riksdag 
in Orebro, Sweden’s gain from the war in 
the words that “it would be hard for the 
Russian to jump over that brook.” 


Internal Reforms 


It was at this same Riksdag that the 
King gave Sweden her first regulations 
for the meetings of the Riksdag, formu- 
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Axet OxENSTJERNA, CHANCELLOR OF SWEDEN 
Portrait by D. Dumonstier 


lated by the man who in his capacity of 
Chancellor was to have the greatest influ- 
ence on the fate of Sweden right up to his 
death in 1654—Axel Oxenstjerna. He 
had been called at the age of twenty-nine 
to his post as Chancellor to the King ten 
years his junior, and during a long life of 
self-sacrificing labor he tempered with his 
calm moderation the fiery impetuosity of 
the young King. He was Gustavus Adol- 
phus’ minister both of domestic and for- 
eign affairs and of education, and hence 
foreign statesmen had a good opportunity 
of estimating his talents. The Frenchman, 
Richelieu, after having become personally 
acquainted with him, declared that if all 
the statesmen of Europe were sitting in a 
boat, he would put Oxenstjerna at the 
rudder, and Whitelocke made a pun on 
his Christian name in a Latin verse: 


“This man is the Axel about which the 
world turns.” 


As a matter of fact, the Chancellor also 
had his share in the arts of peace by which 
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Gustavus Adolphus laid a firm foundation 
for the free Constitution of Sweden. 
When Charles IX died, those about him, 
weary of his harsh rule, had no thought 
for anything but to prevent a repetition 
of it in the future. Thus it came about 
that the Riksdag of 1611 placed before 
his son a Royal Guarantee which bound 
him to submit all matters of foreign pol- 
icy, legislation, and taxation for the ap- 
proval of the Council and the Riksdag. 
Had these regulations actually been car- 
ried out to the letter, Gustavus Adolphus 
would not have had any more power than 
the King of England now has, though 
under the conditions obtaining at that 
time such regulations were elastic enough 
in the hands of a competent king. But 
soon the impression made by the young 
King’s personality was sufficient to re- 
move every fear of despotism. In fact he 
built up a government along still more 
constitutional lines, partly by the regula- 
tions just referred to, and partly by the 
foundation of the House of Nobles (Rid- 
darhus) by which in 1626 the special rep- 
resentation of the nobility in the Riksdag 
was regulated. 

In both these documents, as well as in 
the privileges of the nobility of 1617, one 
notes the high opinion he had of the “First 
Estate,” and also the grave responsibil- 
ity for the well-being of the kingdom 
which he laid upon it. The nobles were to 
sit in the first place at the plenum pleno- 
rum, where the King gathered the Estates 
around him, and their younger sons were 
to have the right to attend these meetings 
standing at the door. All the families of 
the nobility were to be represented at the 
Riksdag by their chief. The nobles were 
to have the first right to high official posi- 
tions, the right to appoint pastors in their 
parishes, exemption from taxation on 
their property, and the right to trade on 
equal terms with the bourgeoisie. But on 
the other hand these prerogatives were 
simply the reward for services performed 
for the State; for the King required that 
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the noble should give his sons a costly 
education which would fit them to devote 
themselves completely to the State both in 
civil and military affairs. And he saw to 
it at the same time that the Estate was 
constantly being renewed by the ennoble- 
ment of suitable persons from the ple- 
beian ranks. 

Gustavus Adolphus has laid the foun- 
dation for Sweden’s cultural develop- 
ment regarded both from the intellectual 
and the material points of view. Through 
a Dutch business man, Louis De Geer, he 
engaged five hundred Belgian blacksmiths 
from the region about Liege. They settled 
down with their families at Finspang in 
Ostergétland, and at Gimo, Osterby, and 
Lévsta in Uppland, to teach a scientific 
method of forging arms and other allied 
arts of blacksmithing to the Swedes, who 
had plenty of iron in their country but 
were still using antiquated methods in 
working it. The so-called “Walloon black- 
smiths” later spread to other districts and 
the foreign population which thus mingled 
with our own has since prospered. A 
large number of Sweden’s leading families 
still show by their names and descent that 
they are of Walloon blood. 

At the same time Gustavus also inter- 
ested himself in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the country in a manner which has 
left permanent traces in Swedish institu- 
tions. In the Protestant countries it was 
the State which took over certain of the 
tasks, especially in the field of education, 
which had formerly been undertaken by 
the Catholic Church. But the way in 
which this was done depended in most 
cases, of course, upon the extent of the 
monarch’s interest in such matters. Gus- 
taf Vasa had never received sufficient 
education himself to realize its impor- 
tance aside from its use in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. His son Charles IX 
had, to be sure, restored the ruined Uni- 
versity at Uppsala, but he had not been 
able, owing to the many other new pro- 
jects which followed upon the struggle 
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with Sigismund, to effect any further re- 
forms in that direction. It was with all] 
the more zeal, therefore, that his son set 
about the task. In 1624 he endowed the 
University of Uppsala with three hundred 
manors situated in Uppland, Vastman- 
land, and Sédermanland, and comprising 
almost the whole of the so-called Gusta- 
vian hereditary estates. Thus the Univer- 
sity, which was still the only one in 
Sweden, was given a solid foundation for 
its future existence. It was rendered more 
secure in this way than would have been 
possible with a gift of money, the value 
of which is always subject to fluctuation. 
His interest extended even to the organi- 
zation of schools, and here as in other 
fields, he had the ability to choose the 
right man for the right place. His chief 
adviser was the Bishop of V<asteras, 
Johannes Rudbeckius, who organized our 
first gymnasia, and even an institution 
which was quite strange to the people of 
that day—the first school for girls, which 
was established right in his own diocese. 


The Thirty Years’ War 


But if, as we have seen, Gustavus 
Adolphus had a hand in practically every 
reform in the internal development of 
Sweden during this period, it was in spare 
hours, so to speak, during the short in- 
terludes which foreign affairs allowed 
him. Only for three years, from 1617 to 
1620, was he completely free from war, 
and if he later plunged into it again, it 
was because he could never get any rest 
for Sigismund who invariably did every- 
thing he could through secret agents and 
spies to set Sweden ablaze. The harshness 
towards Jesuits and the strict laws 
against conversion to Catholicism which 
we observe in this period are merely the 
expression of the double danger both to 
the Swedish Constitution and to the 
Swedish Church were Poland to obtain 
any voice in the North. 

Moreover, Gustavus Adolphus had his 
eyes opened early enough to the fact that 
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the many wars in Europe during this 
period of religious strife were gradually 
merging into one, namely the struggle of 
the German Protestants against the Ger- 
man Romanist Imperial power, which in 
its Hapsburg origin was closely allied 
with Spain. Here many conflicting inter- 
ests converged in one struggle which is 
usually known as the Thirty Years’ War, 
1618-48. The ideas of Charles IX were 
realized by Gustavus Adolphus: conscious 
of his goal, the Swedish King, already be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, had organ- 
ized in his remote quarter of Europe, a 
coalition of the northern and western 
European powers for protection against 
the Emperor’s schemes for a Pan-Catholic 
World State. The greatest political acu- 
men and foresight are here united with 
dauntless courage and genuine ardor for 
the cause of religious liberty. Never in 
the course of all his intricate diplomatic 
negotiations did Gustavus Adolphus lose 
sight of the security Sweden needed 
against Sigismund’s intrigues to regain 
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the country for Catholicism. Never did 
he allow the prayers of the German Prot- 
estants for help to cause him to forget 
that his people needed first of all security 
against attack from the east. 

He had first sought contact with such 
states as England and Holland. To Eng- 
land he sent John Skytte in 1617 to pro- 
pose to James I a union of the Protestant 
powers of Europe. James, who at this 
time was harboring a plan to marry his 
son to a Spanish princess, answered 
evasively and could only be got to prom- 
ise not to allow the Poles to enlist troops 
in England. In 1620, when the Protestant 
Bohemians revolted against the Emperor 
and chose James’ son-in-law, the Calvinist 
Flector Frederick of the Palatinate as 
King, Gustavus Adolphus had tried to 
form an alliance to aid him. 

Through all these endeavors, however, 
the Swedish King had to contend with 
the stubborn feeling of suspicion which 
prevailed between him and Christian IV, 
to whom the Protestants of Germany 
might also look for a champion. When in 
1624 James I broke off his negotiations 
with Spain and began to advise with both 
Denmark and Sweden regarding the pos- 
sibility of intervention on behalf of the 
deposed King of Bohemia, it appeared 
that Christian had offered more favor- 
able terms than Gustavus Adolphus, with 
the result that it was not the Swedish 
King but his Danish rival who marched 
into Germany. Christian’s aim was no 
doubt the succor of the Protestants, but 
he was perhaps equally eager to secure 
German provinces for the Danish princes. 
Perhaps, too, he simply wished to fore- 
stall Gustavus Adolphus. Meanwhile the 
Swedish King, not wishing to be too far 
distant from the center of events, shifted 
the scene of the war with Poland in 
which he was already engaged to that 
country’s German possession, East 
Prussia. 

Events now developed rapidly. Chris- 
tian IV was defeated in 1627 by the 
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troops of the Catholic League under the 
leadership of Tilly and forced to con- 
clude a peace at Liibeck which was sur- 
prisingly favorable. He was not required 
to make any concessions, merely to prom- 
isé not to interfere further in the affairs 
of Germany. But when the Swedish King 
sent a delegation to be present at the 
negotiations, it was ignominiously dis- 
missed. At the same time the Emperor 
sent auxiliary troops to Sigismund to op- 
pose Gustavus Adolphus in that quarter. 
When, finally, the Emperor’s own com- 
mander, the brilliant and unscrupulous 
Wallenstein, undertook to lay siege to the 
strong fortress of Stralsund in order to 
secure a suitable harbor from which he 
could dominate the Baltic, the Swedish 
King was forced to recognize a menace 
aimed directly at Sweden. 

At the request of Christian IV, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus arranged a meeting in 
February 1629 at Ulvsback in Smaland. 
Here the two monarchs were to try to 
come to an agreement for joint interven- 
tion in Germany. There was no lack of 
dramatic scenes at this meeting. They 
kave been vividly described in both 
Swedish and Danish sources. “Little was 
eaten bad was 
drunk—wine which had probably been 
frozen,” Axel Oxenstjerna’s 
brother who was present. Gustavus Adol- 
phus had set himself the task of instilling 
courage into the Danish King, but Chris- 
tian was broken by his reverses, and 
mistrustful. 

After the failure of this meeting Gus- 
tavus Adolphus held intensive delibera- 
tions with his Council and his Estates, 
and then ventured upon the bold enter- 
prise of marching over to Germany 
without any German allies of importance, 
to fight, practically alone, in defense of 
the Protestant cause. 

That he had sufficient political grounds 
is beyond question. With the turn which 
events had now taken in Germany, he 
really had only to choose between sitting 
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at home and waiting to be attacked in 
his own country or trying to anticipate 
the enemy’s attack. And he had a united 
people behind him. 

As for his religious motives, they have 
often been unduly stressed at the expense 
of the political. Gustavus Adolphus’ per- 
sonality has perhaps been too exclusively 
made use of for sermons and Sunday 
School stories. The nimbus of the saint 
has come to outshine the crown and the 
helmet on his blond head. But if this is 
fundamentally false as regards the war- 
rior and statesman who had his feet so 
firmly planted on the earth, it is neverthe- 
less an incontestable truth that, as his 
closest friend Oxenstjerna says, he was 
“a God-fearing man in all his acts up to 
his death.”’ It is not only his own battle 
hymn, “Fear not, thou little flock,” that 
bears witness to his piety; there is 
scarcely a letter to be found from his hand 
in which his trust in God does not appear 
in a perfectly natural and unaffected 
manner. 

The subsequent events in Germany are 
too much a part of World history to need 
enumeration here. After Gustavus Adol- 
phus with his six year old daughter in 
his arms, had taken an affecting leave of 
his Riksdag, he set off at the head of only 
13,000 and on Midsummer Eve, 
1630, disembarked on German soil. After 
making Pomerania secure as a base and 
a place of retreat, he advanced slowly 
and cautiously until forced, by the fall of 
the great city of Magdeburg before Tilly's 
wild bands, to hasten to the aid of his 
timid and vacillating brother-in-law in 
Brandenburg. No sooner had he made 
himself master of that country than he 
was called farther south by the cry for 
help of one of the Protestant princes, 
John George of Saxony, who in spite of his 
Lutheran religion sometimes made com- 
mon cause with the Emperor against his 
co-religionists, especially when as in the 
ease of Frederick of the Palatinate, they 
were Calvinists. 
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Painting by Albert Cuyp 


Adolphus’ brilliant victory at Breitenfeld 
and the subsequent triumphal procession 
through South Germany with the com- 
plete annihilation of Tilly’s last army at 
the Lech. When the Emperor in despair 
was forced to recall his dismissed general, 
Wallenstein, the armies met at Liitzen, 
where, though the hero-king fell, his gen- 
erals led the Swedish army on to a victory 
which confirmed the salvation of Prot- 
estantism for long ages to come. 


Conclusion 


Now at the Tercentenary the usual 


naive anachronisms will be sure to make 
their appearance, how Gustavus Adol- 
phus was “a militarist who jeopardized 
the interests of the proletariat to the ad- 
vantage of Capitalism,’ and so on. Yet 
pacifists with ordinary lay intelligence 
may wonder why a King whose whole 
reign was taken up with war should be 
honored in the name of religion. It re- 
quires something of the historic mind, of 
the power, that is to say, of judging each 
period according to its own standards, to 
grasp this; and the historic mind is no in- 
nate faculty. It requires quite a consider- 
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able degree of culture to understand that 
the people of the Reformation period 
could not have our modern ideas of tol- 
erance, that on the contrary it was a 
matter of course with them that those 
who had the right faith should eradicate, 
to the glory of God, those who erred in 
belief. 

Gustavus Adolphus, warlike as he was, 
represents, rather, an exception to the 
intolerance of his age. While the Lutheran 
Elector of Saxony did not scruple to 
make front against a Calvinist in the 
service of the Emperor, Gustavus tried 
instead, as we have seen, to bring about 
a union of all Protestants, which later had 
more than a little influence on the history 
of England too. Some of the many English 
and Scottish officers who served in Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’ army later returned home 
taking over with them his religious tradi- 
tion as an heritage to Cromwell. White- 
locke declared right out to Queen Chris- 
tina that it was from the example of 
Gustavus Adolphus that the Protector 
got the idea of having regular prayers in 
the army. But furthermore, the Swedish 
King may be recognized as to some ex- 
tent the precursor of the modern move- 
ment to unite all Christians, known to us 
as the ecumenical movement, which also 
takes its origin from a Swede, Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom. Gustavus Adolphus’ 
friendly correspondence with the Patri- 
arch in Constantinople, among other 
things, may be regarded as a signal ex- 
ample of religious tolerance in the midst 
of an age of intolerance. 

For those who know that Nathan 
Séderblom received the Nobel Prize for 
his ecumenical endeavors, it may perhaps 
not be necessary to point out that religious 
tolerance is in reality a step forward to- 
wards pacifism. Nor should it be neces- 
sary to say that all tolerance is based on 









the idea of freedom of thought which js 
the principle of Protestantism itself. Here 
lies the foundation of practically every- 
thing that constitutes civilization: free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, 
scientific freedom and political individ- 
ualism—everything that has been fought 
for in more recent times ever since the 
American Declaration of Independence 
emerged from the “Glorious Revolution” 
which, in turn, sprang out of Germanic 
freedom of the people and Protestant 
freedom of belief. 

How would modern European civiliza- 
tion have looked today had the unity of 
Germany been established by Gustavus 
Adolphus’ opponents, the German Em- 
peror Ferdinand II and his general, Wal- 
lenstein, instead of at the close of the 
nineteenth century? Had this happened, 
Europe would have been surrounded by 
the Jesuit realm in Austria, Poland, and 
Spain, which would have meant a culture 
without Shakespeare and Carlyle, Wash- 
ington and William James, Goethe and 
Kant, Grundtvig and Kierkegaard, Bjérn- 
son and Ibsen, Strindberg and Selma 
Lagerléf. For all these, however, dis- 
similar they may be in many respects, 
have grown from the Germanic and Prot- 
estant root. Liberal ideas do not thrive 
in despotic soil: even Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, who opposed the Church and State 
which surrounded them in France, got 
their ideas from Anglo-Saxon sources. 

Gustavus Adolphus’ life work, then, has 
also had a universal significance for mod- 
ern civilization which he himself could 
not have foreseen. One does not need to 
be a Protestant, or even a Christian, to 
feel a debt of gratitude for his work even 
in our day. The tercentennial celebrations 
this year will serve to make this truth 
manifest. 
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A Gustavus Adolphus Exhibition 


By EisaBpEtTH Krey-LANGE 


N SWEDEN the year 1932 has been 
|: year of solemn memories, as it has 

also been in Protestant Germany. 
We have been commemorating the heroic 
death of Gustavus II Adolphus on the 
hattlefield of Liitzen, November 6, 1632. 
But the memory of the great King is not 
confined to a single day. During the sum- 
mer, Stockholm was visited by deputa- 
tions from the entire Protestant world. 
At least three of these deputations were 
American, one representing the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in America which 
placed a gold wreath on the sarcophagus 
of the King in Riddarholm Church. 

To us Swedes the memory of Gustavus 
Adolphus has been so familiar all our lives 
that we have been almost surprised to find 
that the anniversary has added to our 
knowledge of him. That this has been the 
case is due to the exhibition arranged by 
Nordiska Museet in Stockholm. Before 
this, Gustavus Adolphus was to most of us 
a king who had been pretty near “ideal- 
ized to death,” as one writer on the exhi- 
bition put it. As a saint painted in ceru- 
lean blue on a golden background—that 
was the way we saw Gustavus Adolphus; 
and it is in human nature that when we 
are confronted with a saint we make our 
obeisance and pass on. 

But after this we shall no longer be 
able to get past Gustavus Adolphus. By 
means of the abundant material which 
has been brought together and excellently 
presented at this exhibition, we have been 
made to see him in a new light, as a liv- 
ing man, in all his imposing greatness, but 
also with all his little individual traits 
and even faults as well as in his emo- 
tional life and his temperament. The pub- 
lic has shown its appreciation by flocking 
in. During the two first months of the 
Exhibition, it was visited by twenty-five 


thousand persons. It has been estimated 
that before the end of the year twenty 
thousand school children will have seen it. 
The commissioner of the exhibition, 
Dr. Ake Stavenow, and the curator of the 
Royal Armory, Baron Rudolf Ceder- 
strém, last September visited the Gustavus 
Adolphus exhibitions in Leipzig, Liitzen, 
Nuremberg, and Munich, where they were 
fortunate enough to find a number of 
unique articles, chiefly from private col- 
lections. Among them was a newly discov- 
ered portrait of Gustavus Adolphus in red 
chalk, executed by a Nuremberg artist, 
Lorens Strauch, and preserved in a Ba- 
varian schoolhouse. It is regarded as an 
unusually good portrait of the King, and 
is probably one of the few for which he 
had taken time to pose. That is how he 
looked, say the experts who have been 
comparing innumerable portraits of him 
from the time when he was at the height 
of his career and when he set out on his 
victorious progress through Germany 
which ended with the fateful year 1632. 
Gustavus Adolphus was one of the 
most frequently portrayed monarchs of 
his time. He had in fact some of that 
sense of publicity which we call modern, 
and he permitted his picture to be widely 
distributed both at home and abroad by 
means of what was the cheap reproduc- 
tion of his age, the etching. When his 
fame ran like wildfire all over Europe, 
after the victory at Breitenfeld, the paint- 
ers and etchers got busy in earnest. The 
likeness had to suffer in the interests of 
popularity. Even in the lifetime of the 
King the Gustavus Adolphus type had 
been developed, with few variations, al- 
ternating between banal idealization and 
baroque bombast. These pictures, how- 
ever, have little value as characteriza- 
tions of the man. The King’s “homely but 
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Lace Conttar anp SnHirt Worn By 
Gustavus Apotepnus at Lirzen 


strongly vital person and his rough-hewn 
face irradiated by genius,’ as one art 
critic expressed it, has but rarely been 
caught by his portrayers. Queen Marie 
Eleonora, who had a taste for and a 
knowledge of art, collected the best pic- 
tures of her royal husband, and was gen- 
erous in presenting them to the princes 
and distinguished men who had known 
the King. 

Among the curios of the exhibition is a 
ring showing the King’s profile under rock 
crystal and framed in black enamel. This 
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ring is an heirloom in the Ralamb family, 
of the Swedish nobility, and it is worn by 
the wife of the oldest male member of the 
family. This is one of the many signs of 
how the King could win hearts. 

Gustavus Adolphus indeed possessed 
to an unusual degree the personal mag- 
netism which is essential to a leader. He 
knew how to gather about him gifted 
men, and their portraits are hung with 
his own on the walls of the exhibition. 
There are Oxenstjerna, Torstensson, 
Banér, and Horn—to mention only a few 
of the capable men who helped him to 
lift Sweden out of its depression and 
recreate it into a State modern in gov- 
ernment and culture. 

The record of the King’s victories of 
peace can be traced in the exhibition. We 
see for instance the beginnings of the 
High Court, “Svea hovratt,” a timely in- 
stitution for the administration of justice, 
which was established by Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The protocol of its first session, in 
1614, may be seen there. We find also 
the letter by which the King donated the 
Gustavian land holdings—his private for- 
tune—to Uppsala University, and thereby 
gave higher education in our country a 
firm financial basis. Here is the ordi- 
nance establishing the first Swedish postal 
service, in 1631. Here is a copy of the 
Bible bearing the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus who caused a new translation 
to be made. Here is the ordinance estab- 
lishing the office of Antiquary of the 
Realm by which the systematic preserva- 
tion of historical relics was begun and 
invaluable records saved from destruc- 
tion. 





That which immediately meets the eye 
at the exhibition is, however, not the 
mementoes of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
achievements as the fatherly ruler of his 
country, but those bearing on his tragic 
death. We see at once the “death 
clothes.” Every child in a Swedish public 
school knows the story of November 6, 
1632, when Gustavus Adolphus won his 
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Tue Horse Tuat Carriep Gustavus Apoipnus at LUrzen 


great victory, but paid for it with his life. 
It was a chilly, raw autumn day, and to 
keep out the cold the King wore three 
shirts. There they hang now, blood 
drenched and pierced by bullets, and 
underneath them hangs his buffcoat of 
elkskin with the left sleeve torn to shreds 
by bullets and with the burnt hole in the 
back from the pistol volley at close range 
which caused him to fall from his horse. 
There is his lace collar, and there the 
handkerchief with his initial which had 
been used as a bandage when the first 
shot wounded him in the upper arm. To us 
Swedes this is all familiar from our school 
days, and yet the sight of these bloody 


relics sends through us the same shudder 
of grief and horror that we felt when we 
first heard about them as children. 

The buffcoat did not come into Swedish 
possession before 1920, when it was given 
by grateful Austria in return for what the 
Swedish Red Cross had done to help 
starving Austrian children. The King’s 
horse with trappings stands near by. 
Among the various ill omens on that fate- 
ful morning, it was noted that the King’s 
faithful horse, which had carried him 
through so many battles, refused to go 
out. It walked in his funeral procession. 
After its death, it stuffed and 
mounted in the Royal Armory. When the 
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QueEN CHRIsTINA As A YounG Giri 
Portrait by the Court Painter, 
J. H. Elbfas 


Stockholm Castle burned, in 1697, it was 
saved but not before it had been injured 
by fire. There it stands now with singed 
ears to remind us of that occasion. 

But there are also happier memories of 
the great King. When Gustavus Adolphus 
was married to Marie Eleonora of Bran- 
denburg, who had been escorted to Stock- 
holm by Chancellor Oxenstjerna, the wed- 
ding was celebrated with a magnificent 
tournament. The coats of mail and the 
garments of gold and embroidered silk 
which were worn then have been pre- 
served in the Royal Armory, which rightly 
places a very high value upon them. It 
was certainly one of the last tournaments 
ever held. The Queen’s red and white 
contested against the King’s brown and 
yellow. These relics show a side of the 
King’s life which was overshadowed by 
more serious matters; their festive splen- 
dor is reminiscent of the Renaissance with 
its sense of style and its love of bright 
colors and rich fabrics. 
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Gustavus Adolphus was_ twenty-six 
when he married, and it was not often he 
took time for festivities. His life from 
his childhood up had been one of unceas- 
ing labor, though it must be confessed 
that this was by no means distasteful to 
his restlessly active nature. Among the 
mementoes of his childhood we see first 
the record of his birth made by his father, 
then Duke Charles who wrote in his alma- 
nac, opposite the space for December 1594: 
“On the ninth was born my son Gustavus 
Adolphus, may God Almighty lead it to 
His own honor and glory, to the eternal 
salvation of his soul, and to the joy and 
happiness of us who his parents are. He 
was born between 7 and 8 in the morn- 
ing.” 

Later we see how chickens, eggs, and 
milk are ordered for “the young master” ; 
how a cradle is provided for him; how he 
himself draws money from the treasury at 
the age of ten and signs his name—but 
the pen slipped, and he left out a letter, 
making it Gustavus Adophus in his hurry. 
He was then Duke of Sédermanland, Dux 
Sudermanniae. 

Among the numerous letters and other 
documents we find also a letter from his 
daughter Christina, later Queen of Swe- 
den. It is written in German and begins: 
“Gnedigster herzliber herr Vatter.” The 
little Princess says that she is sending her 
picture and asks His Majesty to think of 
her. 

By the side of this letter is another 
from her aunt, the sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Countess Palatine Catherine, 
and the similarity in style reveals that it 
is she who has guided the pen of the five 
year old princess. 

One more letter must be mentioned, 
tragically eloquent in its brevity. It is 
from Queen Marie Eleonora to Axel 
Oxenstjerna and is dated November 3, 
1632—only three days before the fatal 
battle at Liitzen. The letter itself deals 
only with ordinary matters, but in a post- 
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script, written in the Queen’s own hand, 
she thanks the Chancellor for having ar- 
ranged that she could be in the vicinity 
of the King. “Nothing is dearer to me in 
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the world than to be, as long as I live, 
near His Royal Majesty, for without the 
presence of His Royal Majesty I care 
for nothing, not even for my own life.” 


Reriquary BrouGut TO SWEDEN AS SPOILS OF WAR IN 1632. 
Mape or Onyx, MountTep witn GOoLp AND SET WITH 
Pear_s AND Precious Stongs, It Is 
VaLuep at $400,000 














































































































































































EF HAD been out fishing until 
close up to Christmas, and it 
was the day before Christmas 

K.ve when we started on our home journey. 
The fishing station was eighty or a hun- 
dred kilometers out, but with the fair 
wind that we had, it would be an easy 
matter to overtake the mail boat and 
plough to the shore in a round twenty- 
four hours. 

In the early dawn our good Lofoten 
boat, heavy with fish, started for home 
with all sails set. The continuous storms 
had stirred the sea and transformed it 
into a broad stretch of green, rolling 
mountains. How small and helpless a 
boat seems among such gigantic combers! 
Now it is lifted towards the sky, now 
flung down into the darkness so rapidly 
that the sail hangs loose by the mast. 
Then one is hurled against the next sea 
which breaks and splashes all over the 
boat, and one grasps the nearest fixed 
object so as not to be washed overboard. 
The wind howls through the rigging and 
sighs in the creaking hull—will the boat 
ever get on the crest of the waves again? 
Slowly it creeps upward, borne for a 
while by the rising wave—now it is on the 
crest—what fine, clear daylight! How far 
one can see! 

But the yellow sky is full of black 
clouds; the sea foams, sputters, rolls, and 
roars. From the gray distance comes an- 
other wave, more terrible than the first, 
filling the very boat with dread—can we 
really clear this one? But the skipper is 
merciless; with a motion of the tiller he 
presses more wind into the sail—now for 
it! The boat rears, snorts, throws itself 





forward, the stern sinks down, deeper 
and deeper, and soon we ride on another 
foaming wave and rush in to bail for all 
we are worth. Such is the lot of an open 
boat on the sea. 


Christmas at Sea 


By JOHAN BosER 


We were a crew of four men. Two of 
us were over sixty, the other two not yet 
twenty, but in our bulky oilskins I dare say 
all looked about the same age. As Per 
Skipper stood there in the stern, throw- 
ing the tiller back and forth above his 
head, he looked like a bearded seal. His 
quid shifted around in his mouth, his eyes 
moved from sea to sail. There was a new 
wave—look out! 

“Put in a reef!’ he commanded. 

“Put in a reef!” we repeated, and hur- 
ried to obey. 

The mate stood beside the skipper and 
tended the sheets. His name was Lars 
Syversen. He was a stooping little man 
with a gray face, gray tangled beard, and 
dour gray eyes. On the banks it was his 
job to take the fish off the lines, but as 
he constantly tore his hands on hooks and 
fins, he never hove a fish on board without 
swearing and scolding. Cod, haddock, 
and cusk all received sulphurous names, 
but the sea-perch with its sharp back fins 
fared the worst—he called it “leprous 
hell of a wench.” 

Hour after hour we foamed across the 
sea. When twilight came, we hadn't yet 
had a bite to eat because we had had to bail 
constantly. Soon we were as wet with 
perspiration as with the sea. When the 
night set in we expected to hear the well 
known order from the skipper, “Lower 
the topsail!’’ But it didn’t come; and 
through the long winter night we tumbled 
forward, driven through darkness and 
foam. Bail, bail! We had no time to grow 
tired. Sore backs or no sore backs, we had 
to toil on. Lame arms or no lame arms— 
think of that another time. Bail, bail. 

At last a heavy, gray dawn seemed to 
rise like smoke from the wide stretch of 
the sea. “Now it is Christmas Eve,” we 
thought, “and hey there! Keep on bail- 
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Then the light from the lighthouse 
glimmered out, far away under the 
stormy, yellow sky. That meant land, the 
mouth of the fjord. In a few hours we 
should be anchoring outside our own ham- 
let. Hurrah! 

But here it was that the Lord played 
us a trick. The wind died down and we 
continued to roll with the heavy seas 
without moving from the spot. Then 
suddenly the sail beat against the mast, 
blown by a gust from another direction, 
and before we knew it, we were right in 
the midst of a land breeze that came 
sweeping down the fjord. 

We heard Lars Syversen curse as if 
he had got a hook in his finger. A moment 
later the skipper shouted: “Haul in the 
mainsheet !” 

‘Haul in the mainsheet!”’ we repeated, 
dragging and hauling the sail for tack- 
ing. For an instant the boat was quiet, as 
if waiting to collect its thoughts; then it 
heeled and dashed ahead, rising and sink- 
ing with heavy seas. 

This meant in plain words that we 
would not reach home that evening but 
would have to run up under the land 
wherever we could. ; 

The land breeze grew to a gale, and to 
tack against it all day in a heavy sea 
gives one plenty to do. Per Skipper was 
angry, and sailed like an angry man—he 
would make headway, he would get home, 
he would defy the Lord, and he cared the 
devil a bit whether he sailed the boat full 
of water—let the young fellows bail! All 
right, the young fellows bailed. What of 
it if the scoop wore large blisters in their 
hands? The boat had to be kept afloat. 
The blisters broke so that the raw flesh 
rubbed against the handle of the scoop— 
never mind, just bail! bail! 

At last towards evening we dropped 
our hook behind a headland of one of the 
outer rocky islands. Here the sea was 
calm and the boat settled down heavily 
as if exhausted. We knew the island well. 
It was uninhabited, and was called “The 
Lord” after the English schooner that 
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had run its nose into the shore some years 
ago—but that is another story, and a sad 
one at that. 

Not before his boat is well moored does 
the fisherman realize how tired he is. Not 
before then does he distinctly remember 
that he has not had a bite to eat during 
thirty-six hours. There was a poop built 
over the stern, but to get under it one had 
to climb on hands and feet and that 
seemed an enormous effort now. Let us 
haul our mess boxes out in the open, we 
thought, and be at peace, for the Lord’s 
sake. Soon we had a crust of bread to 
chew, tasting of ice, salt water, oilskins, 
damp woollens, and fish slime. It seemed 
a gorgeous meal—our eyes grew heavy 
with contentment. It had begun to snow 
and the small white flakes settled on the 
bread like grated cheese. A few storm- 
tossed gulls shrieked above us, waiting 
for the crumbs from our table—let them 
shriek! We were having a fine meal. We 
had been wet with perspiration, but the 
storm was well able to cool us, laying a 
sheet of ice on our chests and backs while 
sou’westers and oil coats grew white with 
snow. Here we sat. The two old men soon 
had snowy beards, but they didn’t care. 
They just chewed and swallowed, chewed 
and swallowed. There is a time for every- 
thing, and now it was time to eat. 

At last we rose, wiped the butter off 
our sheath knives, and put them back in 
their sheaths. Now that we had eaten, 
there was only one thing we wanted— 
sleep. We pulled off our oilskins and 
crawled in through the dark hole, one 
after the other. The feet of the last one 
were not far from the hole. 

The space was barely high enough for 
us to sit upright. A small lamp was hang- 
ing from the ceiling. We lighted it and 
soon it threw its yellow light on four ex- 
hausted men with faces wet and half- 
blinded by slush and snow. 

“To think that we haven’t as much as a 
dram with us,” said Per Skipper when we 
were lying under the skin covers. “And 
today is holy Christmas Eve.” 
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A couple of us tried to open our eyes 
long enough to realize this. Why yes, it 
was Christmas Eve! At home they would 
be walking from window to window now, 
looking for us. And here we were, far 
away. We had to shout to each other to 
drown the noise of the sea. Now and then 
a wave came sweeping round the point, 
lifting the boat up and threatening to 
swing the lamp off its hook. 

“At least we'll have to make a fire,” 
said Lars Syversen. “Let the young fel- 
lows do that. We have to have a fire for 
Christmas.” 



























































The young fellows were shaken awake, 
and on our numb hands and feet we 
crawled over to the stove, found a couple 
of sticks, split them for kindling-wood, 
fell asleep over them, but were awakened 
by a kick in the back. Soon the rusty 
iron stove began to smoke frightfully, but 
at least that was a sign that something 
was burning. 

The heat from the stove felt like the 
veriest Christmas celebration, and we 
went to the extreme of pulling off our 
sou westers in honor of the day. Warming 
one’s numb hands was almost as good as 
sitting by one’s mother. Our hands swelled 
and the open blisters smarted from the 
salt water, but after all we were in shel- 
ter and it was Christmas. 

When again we stretched out under the 
skin covers, half choked by the smoke, we 
dozed off gently in the familiar smell of 
wet leather, oilskins, perspiration and 
fish slime, the cozy atmosphere of a 
warm rowboat, the feeling of rest and 
shelter from the storm, of holiday and 
peace. The boat rocked, and we didn’t 
quite know whether we heard churchbells 
ringing in the night or the sea splashing 
against the rocks. Soon we heard nothing. 

But Per Skipper woke us once more. 
Scratching his chest, he said loudly, “It 
would feel good to change one’s shirt.” 

A little later Lars Syversen uttered the 
same opinion. Every Christmas Eve his 
wife used to wash his back and his head— 
he wished he had her here now. 
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Per scratched and tossed and carried 
on. It was too much for any Christian 
being, he said, to lie here on a holy 
Christmas Eve with so much that prickled 
and tickled in his shirt. The Lord be 
praised, he was both christened and con- 
firmed, and now it was Christmas. 

All of a sudden he began to creep out 
and down in the opening where the stove 
was standing. The boxes with our clothes 
stood under the bunk and now he hauled 
out his, pulled out a clean shirt and a pair 
of clean drawers, and began to unbutton 
and pull off his old clothes. It was no easy 
matter here where one had to kneel and 
bend one’s head to get room enough. His 
jumper got stuck on his head and made 
him curse and haul and héave. After a 
while he managed to get it off, but his real 
difficulties came with the shirt, for that 
confounded neck button was the darndest 
thing for swollen fingers to handle. “Oh 
hell, I’m going outside,” he swore, took 
his clean clothes, opened the door, and 
crept out. A cloud of snow rushed in and 
the stove sent a long flame out of the 
vent, as if protesting against the intrusion. 

“Are you out of your right mind?” 
shouted Lars Syversen. “Are you going to 
strip in this devilish weather?” 

But when after a while we peeped out, 
the old man was standing half-naked in 
the waist of the boat, putting on his clean 
shirt in the raging snowstorm. 

When that was done, he began, appar- 
ently in his senses, to pull off boots and 
trousers, socks and drawers, the shirt all 
the time fluttering round him in the storm. 
Then he put on his clean drawers, and the 
thing was done. 

He came creeping back, dragging his 
boots and outer garments after him. 

“You are gambling with your health,” 
said Lars Syversen. 

“It was no easy job,” said Per and 
closed the door, “but I dare say it will 
do me good.” 

His hair and beard were dripping and 
his linen underwear glittered with white 
flakes in the light of the lamp. 
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But although he put on his woollen 
jacket and trousers, and wrapped him- 
self well in the skin covers, he soon began 
to shiver and his teeth chattered with 
cold. He pulled the cover over his head 
and breathed deep down in the bunk, but 
it was of no use, and it was pitiful to 
listen to him. 

“We must give him something warm to 
drink,” said Lars, and again one of the 
young people had to creep to the stove. 

We had water in a stone jar, poured it 
into the kettle and put the kettle on the 
stove. But when we got out the coffee box, 
it proved to be empty. There was only a 
lump of chicory in it, and that is no good 
without coffee. 

“Bosh, that’s more than good enough,’ 
said Lars. “It’ll be warm, anyway.” 

So we put the chicory in the water and 
boiled it. It was brown and it was warm. 

The coffee cups were smashed, but the 
box was a good drinking-vessel, and went 
round to all of us. “Merry Christmas, ’ 
said Per, lifting it to his mouth, and of 
course the rest of us had to do like the 
Skipper. It was a fine banquet. 

But when the hot drink had warmed 
Per’s insides, he felt like a new man and 
began to find fault with us for not being 
cleanly enough. By rights he ought not 
to sleep under the same cover with us, he 
said, and he would chase all of us out of 
the cuddy if it were not that Lars Syver- 
sen was such a simp. 

“Who is it you're calling a simp?” 
asked Lars Syversen. 

“It’s you,” said Per pityingly. “You 
are a simp and you always were one and 
you always will remain one. Do you re- 
member when we went to the minister’s 
before our confirmation? Didn’t you get 
lickings early and late?’ 

“T bet it was I who licked you,” said 
Lars, looking at the ceiling. “And if you 
think you are so much more cleanly than 
others, you are mistaken.” 

With this remark Lars, too, began to 
crawl down and haul out his clean linen. 
Then he, too, went out into the winter 
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night, and when he came back in his shirt, 
he, too, was frozen stiff and had to have 
something warm to drink. But when he 
was lying under the covers, feeling all 
right again, the two of them began to 
discuss young people nowadays. They 
were tired out and their eyelids kept 
closing, but the holiday spirit kept them 
awake and talkative. We young lads were 
advised to give up the sea and become 
tailors’ apprentices. Finally their voices 
sounded so full of pity whenever they 
spoke to us that we could stand it no 
longer, but crawled out for our clean 
clothes and went out into the storm to 
change underwear. 

When we were standing naked and 
dodging in the whirling blizzard, I 
shouted to my friend, “Are you warm?” 

“TI feel as if my mother were spanking 
me,’ he answered, his voice shaking. 

When we came back, the old men gra- 
ciously allowed us to creep under the covers 
with them. But soon afterwards we had 
to get up and put all our outer clothing 
on, and the last drop of the “coffee” 
made us tolerably warm. 

The boat rocked and the storm sang. 
Just as we were at last sound asleep, Per 
Skipper rose on his elbow and shook us. 

“This being Christmas Eve,” he said, 
“we have to behave like Christians. At 
least we shall have to sing a hymn.” 

“We have no hymn-book,” said Lars 
Syversen from under the skins. 

“Well, I am quite ready to believe that 
you have forgotten your religion,” said 
Per. “But the rest of us may remember 
something for all that. Let the young 
people begin and sing In the Blessed 
Christmas Tide.” 

There was no help for it—when the 
Skipper commands, you have to obey, 
whether he wants you to put in a reef 
or to sing a hymn. And when we rose on 
our elbows, rubbed the sleep from our 
eyes, and began hoarsely 
“In the blessed Christmas tide 

We may well rejoice—” 


(Continued on page 589) 
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A Poet and a King 


“Every once in a while someone catches 
words out of the air and gives a nation 
an inspiration,’ said President Hoover 
in his now famous pronouncement to 
Christopher Morley that perhaps what 
this nation needed was a great poem, 
“something to lift the people out of fear 
and selfishness.” 

The words might have been written 
about Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, whose work 
his people are remembering with grati- 
tude this month. In the days when a small, 
weak nation was trying to find itself and 
find its place in the world, he caught out 
of the air just the words that would in- 
spire courage and wrought them into a 
form which could sing them into people’s 
hearts. He ennobled patriotism; he drove 
out fear and selfishness ; he led the aspira- 
tions of his people along high channels. 
With him there was no regret that his lot 
was cast in a small, poor country. He knew 
that a small country is by its very weak- 
ness barred from the vices of patriotism, 
that there love of country cannot take the 
form of aggression against others but 
must mean only unselfish labor for the 
homeland. And he knew how to inspire 
the humblest citizen with the sense that 
the country needed him and his labor. 
But the close of the present year sees 








two great Scandinavian celebrations. We 
honor a king and a poet. And let it not be 
forgotten that the King was a poet too. 
We have from the hands of Gustavus 
Adolphus at least one poem, the battle 
hymn, “Fear not, thou little flock,” which 
is still used in the Lutheran Church. On 
the morning before the battle of Liitzen, 
history tells us, it was so foggy that the 
men could hardly see each one his neigh- 
bor. But through the mist the King’s voice 
lifted the song, “Fear not, thou little 
flock’; those nearest him took it up, then 
man after man, regiment after regiment, 
until at last the whole army was singing. 
After some hours of patient waiting the 
mist lifted, and the King led his men into 
the battle that ended with death for him, 
with victory for his cause. Could there 
be a better image of Gustavus Adolphus 
as not only the military but the spiritual 
leader of his people than this story of his 
voice coming through the mist, heartening 
them for the ordeal? 

On many occasions Gustavus Adolphus 
showed that he knew how to express in 
noble, poetic prose the inner significance 
of an event, lifting the moment up in the 
light of large issues. Most often quoted 
is his prayer before battle: “From a dis- 
tant land and from our quiet homes we 
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have come hither to fight for freedom, for 
truth, and for Thy gospel.’’ Often, too, 
in his messages to his people he found 
the phrase that would make them feel 
that they were fighters with him for a 
common goal, as when, after the Russian 
campaign, he thanked the common soldiers 
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The bust of Gustavus Adolphus repro- 
duced on the cover is by Hans van der 
Putt, an artist of Nuremberg, and dates 
from 1632... . Lydia Wahlstrom has 
written extensively on historical and phil- 
osophical studies and is active in impor- 
tant social movements in Sweden. She 
contributed the article ““A Queen’s Cava- 
lier” (Fersen) to our last Yule Number. 
... Elisabeth Krey-Lange is a well 
known newspaper woman of Stockholm, 
a contributor to Svenska Dagbladet.... 
Halvdan Koht, professor of history at 
the University of Oslo, is the author of 
The Life of Ibsen published by the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation, and has 
edited the letters of Ibsen and Bjérnson 
for publication. His essay in the Review 
contains new material and new view- 
points, the result of the author’s recent 
research in Bjérnson’s papers... . Hans 
P. Lodrup is editor of Gudbrandsdélen 
in Lillehammer, and recently visited Fru 
Karoline Bjérnson at her home, Aulestad. 
Mr. Lédrup’s article on Johan Bojer in 
the Review some years ago may be re- 
membered by our old subscribers. . .. The 
frontispiece depicts the presentation of 
Bjérnson’s poetic historical drama, Sigurd 
Jorsalfar, at the Maihaugen Open Air 
Museum at Lillehammer last summer. 
Among the spectators were members of 
the Bjérnson family living at Aulestad 


for having “counted it as play” to fight 
not only against the enemy’s weapons, 
but against heat and cold, rain and storm, 
hunger and “nature itself.” 

Gustavus Adolphus and Bjérnson, in 
their different spheres, were alike in that 
they were both great inspirers. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


near by.... The Christmas story by Johan 
Bojer is characteristic of the bright, opti- 
mistic spirit which he can discover even 
under the most distressing circumstances. 
... Leo Swane is a curator and writer on 
art subjects in Copenhagen periodicals. ... 
Catherine Parmenter is an American 
poet whose work has often appeared in 
the Review. 


Christmas at Sea 
(Continued from page 587) 
a faint vision of pine branches in a cozy 
room came to us. 

When the hymn was out, Per Skipper 
folded his heavy, swollen hands over the 
skin covers and said The Lord’s Prayer 
in a loud voice. ‘Then we bid each other a 
Merry Christmas once more, and sank 
back. Icy gusts blew at us from the thin 
wall behind. But sleep wipes out all sen- 
sations. Our bodies felt as heavy as lead 
and we seemed to sink deeper and deeper 
down in something soft, rocking and float- 
ing up and down, up and down. Was it 
Mother who was singing, or the storm 
that was howling? We turned over, felt 
the stinging pain in our hands, sensed 
the noise of the sea—then sleep came 
again—rocking us—Mother was singing 
— singing us to sleep—singing—us—to— 
sleep—. 
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One Day in October, by Sigurd Hoel. 
Translated by Sélvi and Richard Bateson. 
Coward-McCann. 1932. 


The plan of this book is cleverly conceived. 
The idea is to give a cross section of the lives 
of a group of people living in an apartment 
house in Oslo as they are revealed in a single 
day and in relation to a single person. That 
person is Fru Ravn, a beautiful young di- 
vorced woman who rents a room in the house 
and who is reputed to be no better than she 
should be. The idea of one day is not con- 
sistently carried out, however, for the author 
finds it necessary to introduce a long written 
statement by the husband of Fru Ravn, telling 
the story of how he had found the claims of a 
wife irreconcilable with his work as a scientist. 

In making Fru Ravn the touchstone of 
character for the people who live in the same 
house, Mr. Hoel has used much ingenuity. They 
are not only made to reveal themselves in their 
various degrees of censoriousness, envy, and 
curiosity, but the very presence of this woman 
with her suggestive history and her provoca- 
tive personality has the effect of crystallizing 
the sex relations and impulses of all the people 
in the house. It need not be claimed that any 
of these sordid tales are impossible or even 
improbable—except perhaps that of the young 
girl Ellinor who throws herself into the arms 
of a strange man. The reader’s protest rises 
when Mr. Hoel asks us to take this as a cross 
section of an entire community, and I am glad 
to see that one Norwegian critic, Charles Kent, 
has questioned its veracity as a picture of life 
in Oslo. 

Presumably these people have studied their 
Catechism at some remote period, and have 
read the works of Bjérnson and Ibsen. Yet 
there is not one person in the book who has a 
shred of conscience or the glimmering of an 
ideal. There is not a man in the book who picks 
up his burden and carries it like a man; not a 
woman who yearns with compassion and ten- 
derness; not a person who has a higher law 
in life than convenience. The problem posed 
by Dr. Ravn, that of the scientist married, 
fails to move us because the man himself is 
utterly contemptible. We don’t believe he is 
any better scientist than husband. When a man 
parades a tragic conflict, he must make us feel 
that the conflicting forces are real if we are 
to waste any sympathy on him. 

With all his cleverness Sigurd Hoel has 
written a thoroughly bad book. Not, of course, 
because it contains immoral characters and 
what used to be called “broad” situations, but 
because it contains no spark of anything 
higher. To a friend of Scandinavian literature 


it is discouraging that a distinguished inter- 
Scandinavian committee should have chosen a 
book of so slight caliber for a prize in the 
novel contest held last vear. 


Hanna Asrrup Larsey, 


Two Living and One Dead, by Sicurg 
Christiansen. Translated by Edwin Bjork. 
man. Liveright. 1932. 


This is a biting analysis of the vicarious 
heroism which we saw plenty of during the 
war. Erik Berger has disappointed his neigh- 
bors when they wanted to see a perfectly heroic 
spectacle, and he spends nine years of his life 
in an impotent fight against the clammy sus- 
picion and dislike that seem to have fastened 
upon him, until at last he is able fully to 
rehabilitate himself in his own opinion and in 
that of his wife. 

The story is familiar to those who read the 
review of the Norwegian edition last year 
when Christiansen’s novel won first prize in 
the inter-Scandinavian novel contest. Three 
post-office employees, Kvisthus, Lydersen, and 
Berger are on duty when the post-office is 
entered by masked bandits. Kvisthus resists, 
and is killed outright. Lydersen is too confused 
to do anything, and is knocked senseless. Berger 
has time to reflect and, with a gun pointed at 
his head, gives up the cash box. To himself it 
seems that he has done right. He could not 
have saved the money, he could only have lost 
his life too; and his opinion is strengthened 
by his pity for the widow and child of his 
friend Kvisthus who died to save two hundred 
kroner. He is astonished, therefore, when he 
is censured by his superiors and when his 
neighbors cast slurs on him, until at last even 
his mother and wife are made to feel humili- 
ated because he did not behave as a hero. 

The book is an excellent study of mob psy- 
chology, but it is at the same time an engross- 
ing story, told with directness and economy of 
phrase. We follow with sympathetic interest 
the unfolding of Berger’s character from that 
of a good commonplace citizen to that of a 
man possessed of unusual moral courage by 
which he finally saves himself. 

H.A.L. 


The Burning Bush, by Sigrid Undset. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Knopf. 1932. 


The strong religious tendency in Sigrid 
Undset’s medieval romances could easily be 
accepted even by those who disagreed with 
her. It is quite another matter when, as In 
The Wild Orchid and its sequel The Burning 
Bush, she describes the conversion to the 
Catholic Church of a modern young man, 4 
scientist, an indifferentist. In the first instance 
it is obvicus that the people of the age she 
describes draw all their moral and spiritual 
sustenance from the Church, the only one of 
their time. In the latter, her hero, Paul Selmer, 
undergoes a profound change of mental and 
moral standards and ideas, putting himself 
hopelessly at variance with the circles in 
which he has been brought up and introducing 
irreconcilable differences into his own family. 
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It was inevitable that sueh a book should 


alienate many readers who disagree with the 


author and many others who are bored by the 
pages of religious discussion. This Fru 
Undset has, of course, foreseen, but she is not 
one to shrink from unpopularity. She has had 
a message to deliver, and she has delivered it 
with all her power. 

Although the vehicle through which Paul 
Selmer experiences the profound change in his 
life is the Catholic Church, the author cannot 
be accused of polemics against Protestantism; 
the book is rather an exposition of the common 
heritage that has always been known to Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. The approach is 
intellectual, at times almost cold and harsh. 
Paul Selmer has become convinced in his mind 
that the doctrines of the Church are true, and 
he bends his will to submitting. There is very 
little appeal to his emotions, and much against 
which his taste revolts, but gradually he comes 
to feel that his life has acquired a firm foun- 
dation. With the perspective of eternity he is 
able to bear calmly the thought that life will 
never give him happiness. He is not even 
afraid to let his children see the hard, sordid 
realities. There is something refreshing in this 
bold, clean austerity. 

The story reveals the intimate knowledge 
of her background which characterized Fru 
Undset’s earlier books of modern Oslo, but 
there is much more vividness and variety of 
characterization. Paul Selmer’s mother, who 
declares herself a “heathen,” is one of the 
most magnificent figures in the author’s 
gallery. 


H. A. L. 


The Big Wedding, by Olav Duun. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. Knopf. 1932. 


Odin in Fairyland, by Olav Duun. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. Knopf. 1932 


It must be owned that the publication of the 
six volumes of Olav Duun’s The People of 
Juvik is a more than commonly valiant under- 
taking. The language offers the initial diffi- 
culty, and Duun’s terse, crisp, pithy dialect 
loses more in translation than the language of 
any of his great Norwegian contemporaries. 
Moreover, the peculiar background of this 
primitive peasant aristocracy is difficult of 
comprehension even for those who can read 
the original. Unquestionably, the translation 
could have been much better if it had been 
handled by a literary artist instead of by a 
hack translator like Mr. Chater; and a fuller, 
more illuminating preface to the first volume 
could have done much to throw light on these 
people whose actions often seem inexplicable 
to outsiders. With all this, we are greatly 
indebted to Alfred A. Knopf for making avail- 
able in English one of the most monumental 
works in modern Norwegian literature. 

The Big Wedding could more appropriately 
have been called “The Trough of the Wave” 
than the first volume which has been given that 
name in the English edition. The second vol- 
ume, The Blind Man, described the career of 
Anders, one of the most magnificent of the men 
of Juvik. The Big Wedding is a somewhat con- 
fused tale of his descendants, but very neces- 


sary as a connecting link. Anders’s daughter, 
Asel, who inherits the family tradition, tries 
hard to instil some of her own strength into 
her son, Peder. She still lives by the old pagan 
law of her ancestors which puts family loyalty 
above right and justice to other people. But 
Peder fails her. He is neither strong enough to 
do what he knows in his own conscience to be 
right, nor has he the strength to make a con- 
science of his family loyalty as his mother 
does, and to rise by trampling down others. 
As he lies dying of consumption, he expresses 
the sense of his own failure and wonders if 
there could have been “made a man” of him. 
“No, I don’t believe it. This place won’t grow 
any more chieftains. I don’t suppose they're 
wanted; it’s for the small men to look after 
themselves nowadays.” 

In Asel’s grandson, Odin, whose story fills 
the last three volumes of the series, the Juvik 
family gives the community a chieftain of a 
new kind, one who has absorbed modern ideas 
of altruism. Bold, bright, and sunny, Odin be- 
lieves in the powers of light and serves them. 
The most charming volume in the whole series 
is Odin in Fairyland which deals with his child- 
hood. Odin is the child of iovers who parted 
through a misunderstanding. His mother, 
Ellen, afterwards marries a man who is some- 
what beneath her, and he naturally does not 
care to have Odin constantly before his eyes. 
So it comes about that, when the story opens, 
Ellen is leading her seven-year-old son by the 
hand up a mountain path to a croft where he 
is to take service as a herd-boy. The present 
volume deals with his exploring of forest 
and fell, his encounters with the animals, his 
tall tales about his adventures, his relations 
with the quaint old couple in the croft, and 
his awakening consciousness of his own nature. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere in all lit- 
erature a finer story of a child’s development. 

The last two volumes tell of Odin’s later 
experiences and are scheduled for publication 
in 1933. 

i. A. G. 


Sunny Hill; a Norwegian Idyll, by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson. Translated from Synn6éve 
Solbakken. Introduction by Annie S. Cut- 
ter. oe by Johan Bull. Macmillan. 
1932. $1.75. 


Sunny Hill, our old friend Synnéve Solbak- 
ken, makes its appearance with a new name 
(more readily pronounceable by English 
speaking readers) and in an attractive format, 
just in time for the Bjérnson centenary, De- 
cember 8. This love idyll, the first, and by 
many considered the finest, of Bjérnson’s early 
stories of Norwegian peasant life, was trans- 
lated into English long ago, but has been out 
of print for many years. Macmillan’s have 
recently published a new edition of the au- 
thor’s 4 Happy Boy, which had also long been 
out of print, in the Green and Blue Library 
to which the present volume belongs. 

The illustrations by Johan Bull are a most 
suitable accompaniment to the text. They are 
thoroughly Norwegian in character and have 
much beauty in line. 


A.C.R. 
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BJORNSON is being rediscovered in America as a novelist par- 
ticularly suited for younger people. His idealist conception of 
life, the poetry of his descriptions, and the national background, 
all contribute to his importance in this field. Synnéve Solbakken 
is now ready, renamed “Sunny Hill,” introduced by Annie 
Cutter of The Cleveland Library, illustrated by an outstanding 
Norwegian-American artist, Johan Bull, $1.75. Last year we 
published “A Happy Boy,” introduced by Effie Power, of the 
same library, $1.75. 


SONS OF THE VOLSUNGS 


William Morris’s beautiful poem, Sigurd the Volsung, 
is now selected and put into the adventurous prose 
form that will appeal to young people, by Dorothy 
Hosford. A fine gift book. $2.00 


WANDERING MONDAY 


Raghnild Chevalier, a Norwegian now at the Univer- 
sity of California, recalls her own and her mother’s 
childhood days, in these charming stories, widely 
approved by schools and libraries. $1.75 


BUILDING A HOUSE IN SWEDEN 


An unusual picture book of home life in Stockholm 
today, a delight for young readers; simple text by 
Margery Cautley and many pictures by the famous 
Helen Sewell. $2.00 


JUVENILE 


Ola, by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1932. $2.00. 

For beauty and distinction in its illustra- 
tions Ola is no doubt the finest picture story 
book of Norway that has been published; and 
it is a pleasure to know that it has received 
recognition in being selected as the Junior 
Literary Guild’s October book for the primary 
group. 

The story tells of little Ola’s travels round 
about in Norway, his skiing trip, a country 
wedding, a visit to Lapland, fishing far north 
in Lofoten, and gathering soft eiderdown on 
the birds’ islets. 

The illustrations, in beautiful colors and 
black and white, have the imaginative quality 
of the text and may be studied endlessly for 
fascinating details of things Norwegian. They 
have been lithographed from the artists’ 
original drawings on stone, and form a real 
contribution to art in the realm of children’s 


books. ACR 


Ingrid’s Holidays, by Signe Lindegren. 
Translated by Caroline Schleef. Illustrated 
by Vera Neville. Macmillan. 1932. $1.75. 


The scene of this entertaining story is mod- 
ern Stockholm. Sixteen-year-old Ingrid Bur- 
man suddenly finds herself penniless at the 
beginning of the long summer vacation. Her 
mother, relatives, and friends are away, and 
even the faithful servant leaves to meet a fam- 


SCANDINAVIA 


is richiy represented in the fine bookmaking of the 
Macmillan Children’s Classics, priced at only one 
dollar each. 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
Pictures by Hedvig Collin 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Introduced and edited by a famous 
writer, Signe Toksvig 


Danish 


Feats on the Fjord. 
A favorite old tale of Norway by Harriet Mar- 
tineau 
Olaf the Glorious. 
A viking tale of conquest by Leighton 


At your own bookshop 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ily crisis. As her meager funds dwindle she 
looks for work and gets a job in a cotton fac- 
tory. It is not easy work, but she proves her 
mettle, and a matured and happy Ingrid re- 
joins her schoolmates when the holidays are 
over. 

For descriptions of life in the factory and 
the workers’ homes the author has drawn on 
her own experiences and she shows a fine 
understanding of the people she portrays. 
The good translation is by Caroline Schleef 
who has long been a student of social eco- 
nomics here and in Sweden. In 1924-26 she 
studied housing problems in Stockholm as a 
Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 


tion. AR. 


Peik, by Barbra Ring. Translated by 
Lorence Munson Woodside. With illustra- 
pr by Robert Lawson. Little, Brown. 1932. 

2.00. 


Peik has long been one of the most popular 
of Barbra Ring’s books for children, of which 
only one has earlier been translated into En- 
glish, The Tomboy Cousin, which came out a 
few years ago. 

This is a story about a little orphan who 
goes to Oslo to make his home with Uncle 
Paul, a total stranger to him, but his only 
relative in Norway. In the interim between 
his father’s death and his journey to the city, 
he makes his home with Ondersen, the cab 
driver, whom he likes and admires and faith- 
fully imitates in speech, deportment, and 
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philosophy, so that later Uncle Paul, the staid 
old professor, is constantly being startled by 
strange outcroppings of the Ondersen influ- 
ence. 

But Peik is so honest and friendly and lov- 
able, that he soon has a secure place in his 
uncle’s affections, and when the rich Aunt 
Ada in Berlin wishes to adopt him, it is with 
sorrow they set out for Germany. The aunt 
wisely decides not to adopt him, but likes 
Peik well enough to make him her heir. 

A.C.R. 


Ola and the Runaway Bread, by Vera C. 
Himes. Illustrated by Katharine Dewey. 
Crowell. 1932. $1.50. 

Ola and the Runaway Bread, by Vera C. 
Himes will be liked by the child who is just be- 
ginning to read, for its colorful illustrations 
and large black hand-lettered type. The story 
is easily understood by the very young, and has 
the repetitious style which they enjoy. The 
author, who was born in Sweden, last year 
published an adaptation of Topelius’ Two 
Times Two is Four. 


Children of the Soil; a Story of Scandi- 
navia, by Nora Burglon. Illustrated by 
E. Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday, Doran. 1932. 
$2.00. 

Children of the Soil strikes the ear as remin- 
iscent of Growth of the Soil, and indeed the 
analogy goes farther than that. Just as we 
once breathlessly watched Isaac and Inger 
acquire their simple possessions one by one, 
here we are delighted and thrilled when Nico- 
lina and Guldklumpen, on the poor crofter’s 
farm, add ducks and chickens to their two 
goats and finally after heroic efforts achieve 
the crowning glory of possessing a cow. The 
simple, wholesome story with its touches of 
humor charms the reader. Interesting details 
of daily living are woven into it, also quaint 
old customs and survivals of ancient beliefs. 
But why did not the author call it a story of 
Sweden, instead of Scandinavia, for it all 
takes place in Sweden. 

A.C.R. 


With Mikko through Finland, the Land 
of Flame and Snow, by Bess S. Byrne. 
Illustrated by Lempi Ostman. McBride. 
1932. $2.50. 

Wide stretches of Finland’s forests and 
lakes and snows are opened to us as we go 
with Urho and Kerttu Vuorinen and Mikko 
the peddler from southern Finland to the 
wilderness far north where the children’s 
father has been sent as State forest inspector. 
We stop at many a village and wayside inn, 
and share in thrilling and nearly tragic ad- 
ventures. The author has travelled widely in 
Suomi, with a keen eye for the everyday affairs 
of food and shelter and manners and customs, 
and equally she shows a fine appreciation of 
the beautiful scenery, the variations in na- 
tional types, the colorful native dress, and the 
traditional music and poetry. 

End papers trace the circuitous journey 
and a glossary explains Finnish words. Lempi 
Ostman’s illustrations are charming. 

A.C.R. 





$2.00 COWARD-McCANN, 
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Runner-up in the 
recent Inter- 
Scandinavian Fiction 
Contest, sponsored by 
the publishers of 

. Oslo, Stockholm 

I< be = and. Copenhagen. 


ONE DAY IN 
OCTOBER 


By SIGURD HOEL 


Author of “Sinners in Summertime” 


“It is excellent in its cumulative effect, a page out 
of life. The author’s vigor will make you forget 
everything but the story as you read it.” 


—Harry Hansen, in N. Y. World Telegram. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


| BJORNSTJERNE 
| BJORNSON 


| POEMS and SONGS 


| Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
Hubbell Palmer. 


$2.00 


ARNLJOT GELLINE 


Translated from the Norwegian by William 
Morton Payne. 


$2.00 





Published and sold by 


The 
AMERICAN - SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York 

















SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CARDS, ETC. 
SWEDISH 


JULSTAMNING, 27th edition, with stories, poems and reproductions by the most famous 

authors and artists. Profusely illustrated and with eight reproductions in color by Zorn, 

Larsson, Josephson, etc. Price. $1.00 

Fiction JULSTAMNING, Edition de Luxe, with three additional reproductions from Niklas Lafrensen, 

printed on the finest de luxe paper and with a beautiful cover. Price, $1.50 

red by JULKVALLEN, with contributions by the leading authors and artists, with eight reproductions 

in color from Fjaestad, Bjérck, etc. Price, $0.75 

of VINTERGATAN, The Swedish authors’ magazine, with stories and poems by the most famous 

now living authors, 70 pages profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00 

HUSMODERNS JUL. The housewife’s special Christmas magazine, illustrated and with an 

extra reproduction by Zorn. Price, $0.50 

VART HEMS JUL, A very popular Christmas magazine, profusely illustrated. Price, $0.60 

JULHALSNING, full of short stories, poems, etc. Price, $0.25 
BLAND TOMTAR OCH TROLL, The famous Swedish collection of fairy tales. 


Price, bound, $0.75 
NORWEGIAN 


JULEHELG, The Norwegian authors’ magazine with contributions by the leading Norwegian 
authors and artists, illustrated and with six colored reproductions by Munch, etc. Price, $1.25 


DANISH 


JULEROSER, The stories and poems, etc., are written by the leading authors and the pictures 
are reproductions of real masterpieces in beautiful colors. Edition de Luxe, Price, $1.50 


mn 





Catalogues of Books in the Original and of Translations Free upon Request 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 - 3rd Avenue $3 $3 ss New York City 


What You See PHOENIX 


IN SWEDEN New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- Lunch 75c. With Swedish Hors d’ Oeuvres $1.00 
ments, Architectural and ee. Se - ae 
Decorative Art, Portraits, A la Carte all Day Concert Music 
| etc. 
lam With Introductory Text by 
| Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 
Order from YULE NUMBER 


The to your friends for Christmas 


American - Scandinavian We mail them for you and enclose a card 
Foundation with your name and Christmas Greetings. 


25 West 45th St., New York 3 copies for $1.00 





| Send a Copy of this 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








The 
COYNE 


ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
INC. 


30 East 21sT STREET 
New York 


Process Plates — Half Tones, Etc. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY 
THE COYNE ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. 








Bergman’s Swedish 
Crisp Rye 


Georg SR Jensen 


HANDMADE SILVER, INC. 


7Made of Whole Rye 
/° —so full of nourish- 
ment. 


ct me? / Eat some Berg- 
Blossom Pattern Tie / man’s Swedish 


Crisp Rye Bread to- 
day. 
Sold by Dealers 


169 WEST 57th STREET R's! Sold by Desiass 


for free sample and 
booklet. 


WESTERGAARD, BERG-JOHNSEN CO. 
359-36th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Opposite Carnegie Hall NEW YORK CITY 
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TRAVEL 


—_—— 


ORWAY | Direct to 


NORWAY 
Christi d 
DIRECT IN 74 DAYS ( so aa 


ENJOY A / in 8 Days 
WINTER VACATION and 


IN ew =| DENMARK 
NORWAY Seeeee=| §~ (Copenhagen) 


Sail by the Quick Connections to 


“STAVANGERFJORD”’ SWEDEN, FINLAND 


or 


“BERGENSFJORD” RUSSIA, and Continent 


Large, Steady, Comfortable 


MAKE RESERVATION NOW Cities: Stiinee 


SAILINGS JOIN OUR 
From Oslo From New York FESTIVE CHRISTMAS 


Nov. 22... STAVANGERFJORD ...Dec. 7 
1933 EXCURSION 


Jan. 17... STAVANGERFJORD ...Feb. 1 


Feb. 21... STAVANGERFJORD ...Mar. 8 SS FREDERIK VIII. . Dec. 9 


Mar. 28... STAVANGERFJORD ... April 12 





ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES SAILINGS 


FromCopen- F F 
CABIN - - - + = $118.00 — Oslo. STEAMER New York 
TOURIST . «+ « « « 3350 — 


THIRD : F “ : c 82.50 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Frederik VIII Dec. 9 
Jan. 6 Jan. 7 Frederik VIII Jan. 21 

Feb. 10 Feb. 11 Frederik VIII Feb. 25 

ROUND TRIP MINIMUM RATES Mar. 17. Mar. 18 Frederik VIII April 1 


CARIN . ss - $218.00 STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 
TOURIST .. ++ « « 1 
ae « «= «+ « « » ee i : : 

For reservations and information apply 


to local agents and tourist offices, or 
For full information, illustrated litera- 


ture and assistance in obtaining necessary SCAN DINAVIAN: 
documents, apply to local agents or to 
NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AMERICAN LINE 


AGENCY, m 
es ae General Offices: Passenger Department 


a2 Whthohell Gtrest, New York 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 Chicago 130 N. LaSalle Street 
Minneapolis 123 S. Third Street 
CHICAGO 95 East Wacker Drive Boston 248 Washington Street 


: Seattle 1402 Third Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 129-131 So. 3rd St. San Francisco 582 Market Street 
WINNIPEG 278 Main St. Montreal 969 St. Antoine Street 
th & Unio Winnipeg 461 Main Street 
4 a ig Halifax 51 Upper Water Street 

120 Market St. 


KL 


rene ee | 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


“The American Route to Northern Europe” 


NEW YORK to COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, GDYNIA- 
DANZIG, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
Four Modern Newly Rebuilt One Class Steamers 


All Outside Rooms with Private Baths or Showers 
Attractive Public Rooms - Sports - Promenade Decks 


SAILINGS 
S.S. SCANPENN 
S.S. SCANYORK 


















ONE WAY RD. TRIP 
COPENEIAGED oicvccscscccces $105.00 $189.00 
GDYNIA-DANZIG ........... 105.00 189.00 
ee EEIN ~sovp cnc rescues 112.50 202.50 
REA ASEIIGSEOIED. oc cccccicsvcecs 115.00 207.00 
SE REETEURED  scccccwdscasccses 120.00 216.00 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 












PRIOR: ccc nobeowsesheueeen Bourse Bldg. SONNE ROME: coscisensveses Cotton Exchange Bldg 
SN NR Si cakaceaveaviekessescene Hoosac Piers iS SA ee ee ee Meaher Bldg. 
STEEL, vcssnaukabudéwatssaneseue Marquette Bldg. NN, SION i oa 0 igi wage sie bina Jacobstorg 3 
LR ere 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. Copenhagen, Denmark ....... Store Kongensgade 114 
I ED, Gdns cd bndbesencansséouss is S. Gay St. Helsingfors, Finland..North American Line Agency Co. 
POR: hi. vaebuvesssecbunienerenaue Oliver Bldg. SOR RINE nics con eucecneineuccuseu E.B. Lund a/s 
ae “eee Railway Exchange Bldg. SE AMEE 50s Gacascerssbenveess acco Gdynia-Port 
SNE, sks ksis eens nen eavase Stovall Prof. Bldg. NN ERI coins nace sh osedaeseane Jerozolimska 33 


SPERMS WME. oo nccccnecsccncces Industrial Bank Bldg. DEE Ss cicdavnausas avey aces ecueesen H. Lenczat & Co. 









SHIPPING NOTES Port or Lonpon AvutTHority MEMBERS 


7 Vistr SCANDINAVIA 

Noawaaax Sea Conrsct. Ouriimep On a visit to the leading seaports of Scandinavia, 
7 notes part ti i i els members of the Port of London Authority ex- 
pens ee teehee ek the leg "Mr. pressed their admiration for the modern _equip- 
ane es ™ = NOs ments that came under their observation during the 
Kristoffer Olsen, rendered an ponnne. of the a trip. As guests of the Port of Copenhagen At- 
posed nearrangement of the Norwegian Sea Con- thority the visitors were also afforded an oppor- 
tral, with respect to its organtnation being taken tunity to inspect some of the industrial establish- 
up for discussion by the Norwegian Government. — Mina taeda anette oil th asemng aie 
Mr. Bryn, the director-general of Shipping and CMS “lak proguce som 7 asa aa 
en . “eh England has always been one of Denmark’s best 
Navigation, speaking on behalf of the administra- — t : : 

tion, said that the question of a rearrangement ‘US‘OMETS- 

of the Sea Control would be given serious attention, 
and that if it were possible to effect economies 
without efficiency being in any way sacrificed, such : é : ; a 
measures would assuredly not be opposed. One of _ The Germanic Lloyd has issued a statement ee 
the changes desired, according to the report, was ing the ship losses during the first six —- 
that all expenses in connection with the “post- the year. Vessels of over 100 tons only are Sa : 
damage” control be transferred from the accounts ered in the report. Total losses included 154 s Ips 
of the Sea Control and debited to the budget of the of 214,114 gross tons, distributed over 104 steamers 



















Suir Lossrs DurING THE 
First Stx Monrus or 1932 




















government. of 104,421 tons; 8 motorships of 38,199 tons; 16 

motor-sailing vessels of 2,592 tons, and 28 sailing 
Swepen-Soutn Arrica SHIPPING vessels of 18,902 tons. During the month of June 
Gives Goop Resutts the losses amounted to 24 ships with a total of 


While shipping in general, and British shipping 39,054 tons of which 35,141 tons go to the account 
in particular, showed a decline with regard to of steamers. 
South African points, Swedish ships increased in f 
numbers during the past year. The Swedish Consul Osto Has NEw INTERNATIONAL 
General at Cape Town informs his Government Home ror Seamen 
that in 1931 the number of ships of his country The new International Home for Seamen at Oslo 
touching South African ports rose to 107 with a was opened recently at the corner of Tollbodgaten 
tonnage of 374,611 tons. The year before Swedish and Store Strandgate and provides a welcome 
ships entering these ports numbered 80, with a net asylum for seamen of all nations who here will find 
tonnage of 273,971. every modern convenience for them while in port. 
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Leave winter’s murk behind 
NEW YEAR’S CRUISE to BERMUDA 
M. S. ‘*‘KUNGSHOLM”’ 
from New York December 28 
returning January 3 
6 days - - $60 up 


Four days at sea... two days in Bermuda... Ship is 
passengers’ hotel while in port. No passports required 


18 days - - $197.50 up 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Mororliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic 
Passenger Liners - Only Ships Between America and 
Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


4 de luxe pleasure cruices to the 


WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 


M.S. ‘‘KUNGSHOLM”’ 
Sailing from New York 


Jan. 7, Jan. 27, Feb. 17, Mar. 10 


Visiting—Martinique, Trinidad, Venezuela 


Curacao, Panama, Jamaica, Havana 
No passports required 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist agent or any office of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 


TRADE NOTES 


Prince or Wares Opens Britisu 
Exposition 1N COPENHAGEN 


The Prince of Wales opened the British Exposi- 
tion in Copenhagen during the closing week of 
September, and it is expected that considerable 
increase in the trade between the two countries 
will take effect as soon as the better economic con- 
ditions in Europe are established. The British 
Exposition in the Tivoli Garden in itself proved 
a big success. With the British heir to the throne 
and Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark the 
patrons of the exposition, the public in the two 
countries took a whole-hearted interest in the 
affair, and in his various addresses Prince Edward 
expressed his keen appreciation of the many evi- 
dences of the friendship that prevailed between 
Great Britain and Denmark. As a result of the 
large number of exhibits by British manufacturers, 
a considerable number of orders resulted, and 
reciprocal arrangements were entered into whereby 
the products of the two countries would find profit- 
able markets. The British Exposition week was 
considered a high-water mark in the foreign 
trade programs of both England and Denmark. 


Swepish Paper-MAKING INDUSTRY 
Osserves CENTENNIAL 

The honor of employing the first paper-making 
machinery in Sweden, one hundred years ago, be- 
longs to the Klippan Mill, in southern Sweden, a 
mill which is still active. The Klippan Mill itself 
dates back to 1523, when Sten Bille, an uncle to 


Tycho Brahe, in what was then the Danish part of 
southern Sweden, began the manufacture of paper. 
The first paper-making machine was made in Eng- 
land, with patent rights obtained in France. Bishop 
Hans Brask is supposed to have started a paper 
mill near Linképing in 1520, and a few years later 
King Gustaf Vasa built a mill of his own near 
Stockholm. None of these are now in operation. 


Buirpinc Construction ACTIVE 
IN NORWEGIAN CITIES 


As compared with building construction in Oslo 
last year, operations during the first six months of 
1932 showed a considerable increase, and owing to 
the protective tariff now prevailing in Norway, 
much of the necessary material was of home manu- 
facture. Office buildings are largely made from 
reinforced concrete, and the apartment houses of 
brick. Private residential building is encouraged 
through low taxation, and the Oslo municipality 
is providing many low-rent apartment houses. 
When it comes to house furnishings, American 
manufacturers, according to the American Com- 
mercial Attaché M. H. Lund in Oslo, a good mar- 
ket can be found in that city. 


NorweGIAN Kuipriso Exports 
Suow SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


The demand for Norwegian klipfish, or dried 
cod, especially from Spain, is reported as showing 
a satisfactory increase over the past year, accord- 
ing to a statement in the Norwegian Trade and 
Shipping Journal. Both Spain and Portugal have 
for years been among Norway’s best customers. 
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600 BOOKS 


PEEP Eee bebllbllllllllllllas 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cari G. LAURIN, art critic and author. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTupy 
by EmM1L HANNoveER, Late Director of the Danish 
Museum of Industrial Art in Copenhagen. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 


by Jens Tuus, Director of the National Gallery 
in Oslo. 


INTRODUCTION dy Dr. CHRISTIAN BRINTON, author 
and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


8vo. (94x64) Price $8.00 


“This volume is notable for being the first complete record in English of the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and as a record it is made the 
more enjoyable and understandable for the American reader unfamiliar with this general 


subject by the many excellent photographs introduced in the text.”—Jnternational Studto. 


“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we included at least two score of the 
Scandinavian artists and sculptors in our studies. The four competent men who have made this 


adequate volume possible, have given us preludes to the work itself, valuable beyond com- 
parison.” —The New York Times. 


“It is the one book that gives in the English language an almost complete expression of what 


the Scandinavian artists have done and are doing in their special vocations.” 


—The New York Herald. 
Published and Sold by 


THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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MODERN DECORATIVE 
ARTS OF SWEDEN 


By Erik WETTERGREN 





Director of Collection of Decorative Arts in the National Museum, Stockholm 


TEXTILES CABINET WORK AND FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES SILVER AND PEWTER WARE 
DRAPERIES WROUGHT IRON AND BRONZE 
GLASS INTERIOR DECORATION 
CERAMICS BOOK-PRINTING AND BINDING 


A magnificent volume on the Decorative Arts of Sweden. The book con- 
tains more than 200 illustrations including a great many colored plates 
both in the text and in an illustrated appendix. 





Price $7.50, postpaid. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








PRINTED AT THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Cutting Through Stone = 


WIFTLY and neatly the grinding wheel cuts and sii 
this block ot marble— preparing it for use in some mag 
cent structure. Marble coping wheels are but one of the Nam 
abrasive products that serves the stone working indiiiy 
Others are wheels for cutting and edging the hardest gram 
wheels for moulding marbles into intricate shapes, blocks 


NORTON surfacing and polishing marble, abrasive grain for pols 


Dterdecbatetieee granite and abrasive for air blasting designs upon granite 
GRINDING WHEELS 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, M&S 
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